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AN ILLUSTRATION 
FROM A SERMON 


Harmon M. Gehr 


PPROACHING a little Pennsylvania 
town the other day, I saw a rusty 
metal sign swinging high up in a tree. 
After reading it, for I am a connoisseur of 
roadside signs, I concluded that Johnny 
Hell had either made a mistake or that a 
competitor was at work. Johnny Hell, 
you know, is the mythical individual who, 
like Jack Frost, bedaubs the American 
landscape with fantastic colors and lurid 
messages. He takes pride in frightening 
motorists at bad corners with predictions 
of their approaching demise; sometimes he 
pictures the torments of hell with vivid de- 
tail upon innocent hillsides and in harmless 
pastures. Most of us have seen samples of 
his handiwork. 

But in the case I mention there was no 
threat and no hell. The battered brave 
old sign had a text from the first epistle 
of John inscribed on it. ‘God is Love.” 
I looked at the sign and thought that surely 
there must be a story in this; either Johnny 
Hell is relenting or he is meeting opposition 
in these parts. I concluded that it must be 
the latter. As I thought about it more I 
was sure of it—Johnny was meeting an 
opponent at last. 

Then it dawned on me what Mr. Hell 
was up against. It is not some other way- 
ward spirit wandering around to see what 
may be daubed. It is God and His uni- 
verse. That is the divine opposition that 
Johnny Hell and the ones who believe in 
his work are facing. How pitiful in that 
light their little daubings are. Obliterate 
love with fear and hate? And how utterly 
inconsequential appear the vast works of 
the ones who would tear the world apart 
that they might rebuild it in their own 
image! Evil, yes there is plenty of it, but 
it is of no ultimate account because love 
is the one reality. 


DR. HALL PREACHES 
IN NEW YORK 


Unless the nations of the world form a 
federation that will be based upon the 
“good of the whole,” the one nation that 
is strongest and best organized will achieve 
for itself a “‘union without liberty, a worid 
state without democracy,” the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall, pastor emeritus of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, Central Park West and Seventy- 
second Street, warned in a sermon at the 
church yesterday. 

Citing the Civil War of the United 
States as a similar turning point to that 
of the present, Dr. Hall declared that “‘if 
the idea of state sovereignty had won, the 
United States would have gone on the 
rocks.” 

“If the nation had broken apart into 
rival factions,” he said, ‘‘some other na- 
tion better organized, united, powerful, 
would have conquered and subjugated us. 
Similar circumstances face us today. We 


* must go on to form a federation of the na- 
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tions of the American continent and from 
that a federation of the nations of the whole 
earth, each subordinating its welfare to 
the good of the whole, or else some one 
nation, organized, unified, autocratic and 
immensely powerful by virtue of its subor- 
dination to a single head, will achieve a 
union without liberty, a world state with- 
out democracy.” 

Dr. Hall said that the United States 
must help bring about a world in which 
the principles of freedom and democracy 
will be the basis for society, and observed 
that, if our forefathers as pioneers were 
willing to lay down their lives for similar 
principles in establishing a new democracy, 
we today should also not be afraid for our 
lives in achieving a new world. 

“The present world war may be the be- 
ginning of a new era of human progress, 
liberty, civilization,’ he declared. ‘‘Al- 
most to the present moment it has been as- 
sumed that each nation must stand pri- 
marily and altogether for its own welfare: 
England for the English, France for the 
French, Italy for the Italians, Germany for 
Germans and America for the Americans. 

“But now we have reached the time 
when we must move on to a new world 
order.’’— New York Times, Feb. 24. 


THREE PARTS OF GALL 

All gall is divided into three parts— 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism. Naz- 
ism is the strongest of the three, and the 
most transparent. Fascism is the weakest 
and the most likely to die first. Commu- 
nism, wearing the disguise of international- 
ism, has the greatest sway ideologically. 
Each is distinguished by utter disregard 
of laws, national or international. Each 
imposes its will by force. Each is com- 

(Continued on page 237) 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE CHURCH 


HOUGH a number of people can be found in all 
churches who see red the moment anyone be- 
gins to talk about the duty of the church to 

take the lead in attacking social evils, it seems clear 
to us that a larger number have brains enough to 
understand what it is all about. 

The men or women who are afraid that some 
advantage which they now possess will be taken from 
them often cry aloud that the church had better mind 
its own business, and that the minister is in no position 
to know anything about labor troubles, excess profits 
and the like. 

We admit that at times there has been too much 
reckless talk in pulpits on social subjects, but we do 
not admit that righteousness of any kind is not the 
business of the church. 

The Federal Council at its last annual meeting 
heard a report upon ‘‘The State of the Church” pre- 
sented by Prof. Georgia Harkness, in which occurred 
the following paragraph: 


A Christian incentive to combat major social evils, 
such as race prejudice, class cleavage, economic exploita- 
tion and war, requires that two indispensable elements 
be held together in balance and union. The one is 
moral sensitiveness, born of a sense of man’s guilt be- 
fore God and consciousness of our implication in a sinful 
society. The other is knowledge of social fact and of 
the processes best calculated to eradicate social evil. 
Sensitiveness without knowledge leads to sentimen- 
tality; knowledge without sensitiveness lacks moral 
passion. 


Has the church through its agencies any re- 
sponsibility to create moral sensitiveness in its mem- 
bers? Are we keeping up churches just so that a lot 
of self-satisfied people shall come together a few times 
a month and go away even more self-satisfied? 

If a man declares roughly, “No, I am not re- 
sponsible for any of the ills of society,’ does he be- 
come any less responsible by that pronunciamento? 

The fact remains that now as in the days of 
Genesis, the blood of our brothers cries to us from 
the ground. Ignorance of the law excuses none, and 
ignorance of social wrong excuses none. All of us are 
sinners. All of us need to realize it. All of us have 
responsibility for what goes on in society, and we 
cannot dodge it. All of us need minds and hearts that 
care about the way things are going. The church is 
only performing a primary duty when it tries to make 
us morally sensitive. 

But with all that critics of our social emphasis 
have to say about getting our facts straight, we sym- 
pathize. As Professor Harkness put it, ‘‘sensitive- 
ness without knowledge leads to sentimentality.”’ 


We are inclined, however, to think that our greater 
defect is not on the side of knowledge but on the side 
of moral awareness, moral sensitivity, moral passion. 
When we get to the point where we do not much care 
what happens to the country, or to the world, or to our 
town, so long as we are all right, we have come pretty 
near what the old theologians called “the unpardon- 
able sin.”” We are lost when we think we have landed 
on our feet. Weare in hell and don’t know it. Have 
we as church people any responsibility for getting 
people out of hell? 


* * 


THE WORTH OF CHURCH PAPERS 

NE should remember that some things once done 

can not be undone. If a board honestly thinks 

that a church paper has fulfilled its mission 

and should be discontinued, it is justified in abolishing 

the paper. But in doing it, it should remember that it 

cannot reconsider a year or two later and put the paper 

back as it was. Things do not work that way. There- 

fore a church board should explore the facts and study 

the situation with care, and not blithely follow the 
line of least resistance. 

The question that we are raising is an academic 
one so far as The Christian Leader is concerned, for we 
doubt if there is a man upon our own board who is not 
heart and soul for the paper that we have. 

But we find some of our contemporaries in trouble 
from the disposition of powerful figures in their own 
fellowship, able and willing to send them to the guillo- 
tine. 

Now we ourselves are in no position to argue 
against scrapping outworn church machinery. One 
of our pet subjects, which never fails us when the call 
comes for a column more at the last minute, is the folly 
of churches in hanging on to machinery after it is 
worn out. And we do not now retract when the 
shadow of the axe falls athwart the pathway of our 
friends. All we say is that one ought to be very sure 
one wants to use the axe, for neither a god nor a man, 
puissant as either may be, can undo the efficient work 
of an efficient axe. 

In regard to church papers one needs to remember 
that they have souls as well as bodies, that they are 
made up not only of subscribers, editors, publishers, 
credits and debits, but of traditions and memories, of 
local and national standings and influences, of hosts of 
readers and friends who never join the fellowship, and 
of innumerable other things intangible but real. 

We do not say dogmatically that church execu- 
tives are short-sighted who want to end the life of 
church papers, or who throw up their hands in horror 
over the money that it takes torun them. We merely 
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say that more people think that they know something 
about church papers and their influence than actually 
do know something about them, and that neither God 
nor man can undo the work of the axe. 


* * 


JOINING OUR NATIONAL CHURCH 


O some people it may seem that non-resident 
membership in a church is a useless kind of 
gesture. Not so with those who are isolated 

and who through such a membership retain a sense of 
belonging. 

Part of the dislocation, disorganization and mental 
breakdown of the age is due to not belonging. Man is 
made to have roots. City life often kills the roots. 

Now we do not urge non-resident membership as 
a substitute for membership and work in a near-by 
church. In this day and age of the world the truly 
broad-minded liberal can work in churches of many 
different creeds and names. Personally we could not 
work with some of the ecstatic groups that foam at 
the mouth and get the power, or some of the exclusive 
groups that think all others sons of Belial, but we 
could go a long way in working with church groups 
near by. Most of them are made up of plain people 
who want right things. But where one has no such 
group to work with, or even where one does have such 
a group, a non-resident tie with one’s own household 
of faith can be a beautiful, a comforting, a reassuring 
thing. 

That is why non-resident membership in our 
National Church at Washington is receiving the at- 
tention of our isolated Universalists and of some who 
are not isolated. It is something that all of us can ad- 
vertise with pride. 

Nor is the benefit all on one side. We have seen 
some letters written by the far-away members that 
have brought strength and cheer to the busy workers 
in the field. 


* * 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 


HAT is history anyway? Is it the dead hand? 

Is it ‘bunk’? Is it garnishing the tombs of 

the prophets whom we would crucify if they 

were alive? Is it something to free ourselves from 
if we are to progress? 

The virile progressive element in our denomina- 
tion is suspicious of history. It looks askance at the 
text, “Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy 
fathers have set.” It is not very strong for centen- 
nials and sesquicentennials, and all the rest of it. 

Wherein are they right and wherein are they 
wrong? 

They are right in disliking that type of mind 
which lives in the past and neglects the present. 

They are right in laughing at the feeble sons of 
mighty sires who strut as if they were the sires and 
not the sons. 


They are right in saying that these are crucial. 


years in world history and in national history, and 
that we need every man’s help in the struggle to realize 
our ideals. 

_ They are wrong in failing to see the relationship 
of the past to the present, the strength that comes 
from the knowledge of what men have done and 
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thought and the inspiration of noble lives and of 
great deeds. 

There is something seductive about the past, and 
perhaps a realization of this fact is what makes some 
of our young radicals so bitter about it. 

They see a lot of hard, dirty, disagreeable social 
work waiting to be done. They know that the whole 
project of worldwide brotherhood is held back because 
of neglect of this spade work near by. And then they 
behold their comrades and friends turning away from 
the problems of the age, to dwell among the inspiring 
events of some great day in history. No wonder they 
refuse to preach on the “landmarks of the fathers.” 

What then shall we say of these things? We 
say that man’s relation to history is no different from 
his relationship to anything else. There is no single 
good thing in existence that cannot be put to evil use. 
There is no virtue that cannot be turned into a vice. 
There is no past that cannot be used as an opiate in 
the present. The question is, “Can we master our 
material or must we be mastered by it?” 

That one hundred and seventy years of Univer- 
salist history, nineteen hundred years of Christian 
history, five or six thousand years of recorded history, 
and unnumbered ages of upward struggle of our race, 
look down upon us ought to be and can be a mighty 
reinforcement of our faith and of our strength. 

But that strength is given us to go on and help 
turn the kingdoms of this world into kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In his commentaries on the Gallic wars Julius 
Caesar did not write, “All gall is divided into three 
parts—Nazism, Fascism and Communism.” It is in 
an interesting commentary upon the present war from 
“Topics of the Times,” New York Times. 


The sale of the Lenten booklet breaking all 
records can be attributed to the reputation of the 
author, to the cumulative effect of a series of vital 
booklets, to the growth in grace and wisdom of our 
people, or to all three. 


We ought not to call men who disagree with us 
“fifth columnists”’ or traitors, but that does not mean 
that there are no fifth columnists or traitors. 


Doubtless there are ministers who have a “soft 
snap,” but we do not often see them. Some are over- 
worked and many others almost. 


The next generation will not be cursed with an 
environment of vulgar, sloppy or incorrect English if 
we take pains now. 


Debate of any subject inspired by hatred of a 
man rather than conviction of a truth never rises to’a 
high level. 


The average of intelligence, self-sacrifice and true 
patriotism in Canada is high. 


Keep faith in yourself if you find that you can still 
laugh at yourself. 


MARCH 8, 1941 
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The Family and Childhood of John Murray —II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


OHN MURRAY, the first child of the family, ap- 
parently was born with precarious health, for he 
was privately baptized by the Episcopal minister, 

a rite which is usually thus administered only for in- 
fants who might be in danger of leaving this vale of 
tears in an unregenerate state. If the surmise of ill 
health be sound, John soon outgrew it, for he early 
became an exceptionally rugged child, with fair com- 
plexion, and roly-poly in shape. His disposition as a 
small child was apparently model (at least he admits 
it), and the family had no further reason for worrying 
over his health. 

An interesting incident occurred when he was 
about two years old. His sister was baptized in the 
regular manner in the church and he was “‘presented 
to the congregation” at the same time, that is, he was 
publicly recognized as having been baptized. The 
priest gave a prayer, and then, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of all present, the baby answered with a resound- 
ing ‘“Amen’’—the first word he ever pronounced. 

In such a religious home and in such a Calvinistic 
church, this was considered a significant omen for the 
future, and must have given his parents immense 
satisfaction. 

John grew into boyhood with few if any of the 
usual diseases of childhood. He was physically robust, 
and extremely fond of walking. A servant was dele- 
gated for the purpose of following the child as he 
rambled around the neighborhood, played in the dirt, 
and explored the mysteries of the world. A love of 
nature was one of his first characteristics, and it never 
forsook him as long as he lived. He lays to this habit 
of constant exercise and outdoor life the sound con- 
stitution which was to stand him in good stead in later 
years of emotional and physical strain. He mentions 
that on some of these rambles he experienced some 
“hairbreadth escapes” which astonished his parents. 
Just what the nature of such adventures may have 
been we are not told; but presumably he climbed trees, 
haystacks, fell over rocks, bumped his head, and ex- 
perienced the usual hard knocks of a child experi- 
menting with reality. 

At the proper time, after many misgivings and 
forebodings on the part of the father, John started to 
school. At that time there was nothing analagous to 
our public school. The children of farmers, artisans, 
traders, and industrial workers, if they got any educa- 
tion at all, procured it in some sort of struggling private 
institution whose fee was anything from eighteen 
shillings a year per child, with family reductions for 
several children. Millions of people of this period were 
never inside a school of any description. Multitudes 
received some rough “rule of thumb” training in ap- 
prenticeship to some trade or craft. There were some 
charity institutions for the poor. These were usually 
under the control of the Church and staffed by half- 
starved and half-illiterate teachers. A reasonably ade- 
quate schooling was obtainable only by the middle and 
upper classes at the few private institutions which 
maintained high standards. John Murray must have 
attended one of the latter, because he received enough 
scholastic training to equip him for a later life of in- 


tense intellectual activity, involving a great deal of 
writing and sharp debate. 

John, like so many boys of all periods of history, 
considered his schooling as an abridgment of his free- 
dom and as a major catastrophe. He says, “This was 
my first affliction.” It did not take long, however, 
for him to readjust himself to the new regime, for he 
further comments, ““To imperious necessity, the sweet 
pliability of human nature soon conformed my mind: 
nay, it was more than conformed; I derived even 
felicity from the approbation of my school dame, from 
the pictures in my books, and especially from the ac- 
quaintance I formed with my schoolmates.”’* 

The expression “‘approbation of my school dame’” 
apparently implies that he was an apt pupil, faithful 
in his work and intellectually eager to learn. His good 
relations with other children show a nature highly 
social, taking pleasure in the company of others of 
his age and engaging in normal play. 

We have no specific information as to how rapidly 
he went through the various early stages of his formal 
education, but we do know that at six years of age he 
could read an entire chapter of the Bible. He would 
frequently mispronounce words, but never paused. 
Sometimes his father would allow himself one of his 
rare laughs at these mistakes and would say, “This 
boy sticks at nothing; he has a most astonishing inven- 
tion, how it is he utters such sounds, and passes on 
with such rapidity, I cannot conceive.”** Usually 
the father would give the boy a resounding whack on 
the ears as admonition. 

To be able to read the Bible at sight at six years of 
age, even if imperfectly, certainly argues for an alert 
mind and swift progress through the initial stages of 
his academic career. 

What did a small boy do for recreation and how 
did he spend his time in such a community? There 
was little or no organized play, for, in those days, the 
child was to be seen but not heard. It was wholly an 
adult-centered civilization. There was nothing to take 
the place of playgrounds, scouting, dramatics, hiking 
parties, picnics, or camping. There were no baseball, 
basketball or extra curricula activities connected with 
academic institutions. No books were published for 
children other than those used in the schools for formal 
education. There were not even any Sunday schools, 
for it was assumed that the youngest boys and girls 
could and should understand the long theological ser- 
mons delivered at adult services. 

The small boy of Alton, however, was not wholly 
helpless. For one thing a child was usually a member 
of a large family, so that a household like that of the 
Murrays bore some resemblance to a club. But when 
the father was present the youngsters were compelled 
to remain inaudible and as nearly as possible im- 
movable. This family was a very happy one when the 
pater was not present, and John had a great affection 
for his brothers and sisters. The children of Alton 


*The Life of John Murray, Preacher of Universal Salvation. 
The Trumpet Office, Boston. 
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had the whole countryside to play in, and John un- 
doubtedly found it possible to amuse himself by ex- 
ploring the neighborhood. Even as a little child he 
said that he loved to play and work in the garden. 
His inclinations were strongly in the direction of an 
outdoor life of vigorous exercise. Recreation, how- 
ever, was restricted, for laughter and spontaneous joy 
were suspected to be evidences of depravity. A pall 
of solemnity and repression pervaded the daily life of 
even the children. Rigid discipline in school and in 
the home was the rule among those who were not of 
the dissolute and vicious classes. 

If the daily life of the family was considered to be 
an example of extreme and almost fanatic religious- 
ness, Sunday was the quintessence of grave and sol- 
emn concern over the welfare of the soul. The day 
was set aside from early morning to late at night for 
intense preoccupation with the worship of God and the 
search to know His will. The memory of this day re- 
mained vividly in John’s mind and he thus describes it 
in his autobiography: 

“Sunday was a day much to be dreaded in our 
family. We were all awakened at early dawn, private 
devotions attended, breakfast hastily dismissed, shut- 
ters closed, no light from the back part of the house, 
no noise could bring any part of the family to the win- 
dow, not a syllable was uttered upon secular affairs; 
everyone who could read, children and domestics, had 
their allotted chapters. Family prayer succeeded, 
after which Baxter’s ‘Saints Everlasting Rest’ was as- 
signed to me; my mother all the time in terror lest the 
children should be an interruption. At last the bell 
summoned us to church, whither in solemn order we 
proceeded: I close to my father, who admonished me 
to look straight forward and not to let my eyes wander 
after vanity. At church I was fixed at his elbow, com- 
pelled to kneel when he kneeled, to stand when he 
stood, to find the Psalm, Epistle, Gospel, and collects 
for the day; and any instance of inattention was vigi- 
lantly marked, and unrelentingly punished when I 
returned from church. I was ordered to my closet 
and when I came forth, the chapter from which the 
preacher had taken his text was read, and I was then 
questioned respecting the sermon, a part of which I 
could generally repeat. Dinner, as breakfast, was 
taken in silent haste, after which we were not suffered 
to walk, even in the garden, but everyone must either 
read, or hear reading, until the bell gave the signal for 
the afternoon devotions, from which we returned to 
private devotions, to reading, to catechizing, to ex- 
amination, and long family prayer, which closed the 
most laborious day of the week. It was the custom for 
many of our visiting friends to unite with us in these 
evening exercises, to the no small gratification of my 
father: it is true, especially after he became an invalid, 
he was often extremely fatigued, but, upon these occa- 
sions, the more he suffered the more he rejoiced since 
his reward would be the greater, and indeed his suf- 
ferings, of every description, were to him a never 
failing source of consolation.’’* 

It is hard for us in these days, when the “New 
England conscience”’ is a memory, to understand what 
went on inside the heart and head of a genuine Calvin- 


*The Life of John Murray, Preacher of Universal Salva- 
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ist who took his faith with solemnity. According to 
the prophet of Geneva, an eternity in Hell was as real 
as eternal bliss in Heaven, and that was as real as 
one’s own village. It was logical to sacrifice immediate 
pleasures, which at most could last only seventy years, 
for an eternity; and eternity was the subject of con- 
templation, instruction and warning from infancy 
throughout all one’s days. The frame of reference in 
those days was “from everlasting to everlasting.” 
Immortality was an unchallenged assumption among 
the devout. What we would call the cruelty of par- 
ents and teachers was in reality simply unbounded 
concern for the immortal souls of their children. 

It is a popular fashion today to interpret history 
(especially the biographies of great men) in terms of 
psychoanalysis. If Germany goes to war, Hitler has 
a frustration neurosis. Napoleon had an inferiority 
complex, so France conquered the world. Mussolini 
spent some time in a prison, so he had to have half of 
Africa to overcome his claustrophobia. These in- 
terpretations have much truth and plausibility. What 
Calvin was supposed to suffer from may not be known 
as yet; but if he were to be “‘psyched”’ there would 
undoubtedly come to light some major trauma of his 
infancy which might throw light on his gloomy philos- 
ophy. Perchance something made him a sadist, de- 
lighting in vivid pictures of the rejected of God agoniz- 
ing in Hell. 

To call such men as Murray’s father sadists or 
masochists, however, would be to commit the common 
error of judging them by standards of another century, 
and by another system of philosophy. They were not 
driven to their acts of almost brutal sternness by an 
inner psychological compulsion, but by the desire to 
conform to a dominant form of culture which was a 
vital part of their milieu. As with so many systems of 
thinking and living, they were more logical than we 
can realize, if we can but grant their fundamental 
hypotheses. What parent, if he knew the reality of 
Heaven or Hell, would allow his offspring to drift into 
everlasting damnation if by being strict, even to 
sternness, he could prevent it? Those parents and 
leaders were normal people acting on the basis of an 
ideology which seemed to them self-evident and in- 
escapable. 

The effect on the children, however, was frustrat- 
ing and cruel, no matter what the motive or how 
sound the logic. Every impulse to natural behavior 
was suspect, and spontaneous joy, which we today 
sedulously cultivate, was evidence of the most de- 
praved frivolity. Three-year-olds were lectured on 
their unforgivable sins and the horrors which they 
deserved if they so much as enjoyed the deceitful 
pleasures of this worldly life. 

John Murray suffered as other children of his day 
suffered. He says of himself that he was naturally 
gay, very social in his interests, and spontaneous in 
his friendliness with other children. As he looked 
back upon his youthful days, he says that he could not 
remember anything vicious or in any sense depraved 
about his inclinations or impulses. He was so con- 
stantly watched, beaten and admonished, however, 
that he lived in constant terror. He was afraid of his 
father, and was never able to think of him as long as 
he lived without a feeling of panic. He feared God 
with a terror and trembling which were overwhelm- 
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ing. He knew that he must be one of the damned, 
and could not enjoy any pleasure without an im- 
mediate remorse. The very fact that he had enjoyed 
any innocent childish game was one more added proof 
that he was fallen and depraved. 

John and his companions stole their rare hours 
dedicated “‘to madness and to joy” by deceiving their 
parents and themselves. They were early forced into 
introspection and were constantly in conflict both 
with their own emotions and with society. A prema- 
ture melancholy was looked upon by Mr. Murray, 
Senior, as evidence of God’s election, so tears were 
cultivated by all the members of the family. Chil- 
dren were forced into abnormal semblance of sorrow, 
and the more they wept the more they won the appro- 
bation of their elders. 

Prayers that were unaccompanied by tears 
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“streaming down the cheeks” were ineffectual, and 
both Mr. Murray and John seem to have been ex- 
traordinarily eloquent in prayer. The effect of as- 
suming this outward semblance of piety and “God- 
fearingness” on the part of the young was either 
to make them preternaturally solemn or to make 
them hypocrites. Both conditions were unsound and 
harmful. 

It is not strange that psychologists testify to the 
evil results of Calvinism on character. Masochism— 
the enjoyment of one’s own suffering; sadism—the en- 
joyment of suffering in others; sexual perversion and 
frustration; suppression and repression complexes; re- 
bellion against parental discipline; fear of family and 
of God; hatred of all religion—these and more were 
among the results of this gloomy and dismal theo- 
logical discipline. 


Realism Against Idealism* 
Katherine Romanko and Ruth Griffith 


INCE time immemorial there have been two dis- 
tinct trends in men’s basic mental attitudes 
towards life and its complexities. On one hand 

we have the fervent idealists and on the other the stark 
realists. They are easily compared to a pendulum 
swinging from one extreme to the other. In Bee- 
thoven’s time the romanticists, which is the name 
given the idealists of that period, opposed the classi- 
cists. Today it is the escapists versus the realists. 
The terms may change but the idea is the same. 

The problem facing youth today is which way to 
swing the pendulum—toward wishful thinking or 
reality. Perhaps after looking at both sides of the 
question we can reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

First, let us look at the side of the escapists. We 
see the influence of this group in literature, music, 
and art. Looking at literature first, we find a splendid 
example of a literary visionary. He is Washington 
Irving, famed American essayist. His sentimentality 
and his idealism were quite evident in his works, es- 
pecially his ‘Sketch Book.’”’ This entire work is an 
idealized picture of English life and customs, with no 
mention of the havoc which the Industrial Revolution 
had dealt to the common Englishman. His picturiz- 
ing and characterizing were not in accord with English 
commerce, or with the wretched conditions existing in 
most of England at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He stood with his back to the future and his 
face set towards the past, never catching the restless- 
ness or anxiety of a changing world. And yet it was 
this glorified, optimistic outlook which so endeared 
him to the fidgety, worried public, who found in his 
essays a peace which only an idealistic nature could 
manifest. Here we have a timely illustration of the 
absolute need for men such as Irving, whose visionary 
romanticism tends to offset the anxieties of troubled 
times. But it, too, has its limits, as we shall see. 

Delving into the history of music, we find Claude 
Debussy, a French composer, the founder of impres- 
sionistic music. Debussy’s fanciful, light-hearted music 
exemplifies the effects which an escapist nature has 
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upon musical literature. His musical world was one 
of fantasies, utter contentment, and of an animated 
nature, as his works plainly suggest. To this quality, 
created by fertile imagination, he owes his unique style, 
and, like Irving’s works, Debussy’s, too, were widely 
accepted because of their whimsical qualities. 

The romantic artist, living in a poverty-stricken 
slum district, can be totally indifferent to his wretched 
environment. He himself lives in a dream world of 
his own making. His paintings are sublimely beauti- 
ful, and do not at all reflect the drab, ugly misery of his 
neighboring brothers. His thoughts are fixed on the 
glorious past, or the wondrous future. Never are 
they concerned with the critical, tumultuous present. 
He sees only that which he wants to see, ignoring, or at 
least judging unworthy of attention, the truths which 
are contradictory to his imagination, fanciful con- 
ceptions of the universe. 

It is not only in art that we find this tendency to 
escape actuality. To many political, social and eco- 
nomic experts, the theory that the happenings in other 
sections of the world are no concern of ours, and need 
never have any effect on us, providing we isolate our- 
selves, is one not based on actuality. Adherents of 
such a doctrine, isolationists are considered by many 
to be escapists, for they seem to disregard completely 
the fact that the world has shrunk considerably in size 
in the past century. Not only because of advanced 
transportation and communication, but a keener 
understanding between free nations has tended to bind 
them together, as in no other time in history. Time 
will tell if these isolationists are right in their policy. 

But we need not just go into politics for evidences 
of visionary practices. Mrs. Roosevelt was touring a 
brush manufacturing plant one day, and stopped at a 
table where a girl was methodically punehing holes in 
a celluloid base. When asked if that was all she did all 
day, the girl replied ‘‘Yes.” ‘But doesn’t it become 
monotonous?” asked Mrs. Roosevelt. ‘Oh no,” ex- 
claimed the girl, ‘‘I marry a new dream prince every 
day.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt wrote later that she thought it 
was wonderful that that girl could escape the monot- 
ony by day-dreaming. ®Psychologists severely disagree. 
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Wishful thinking of this sort, if continued, has been 
known seriously to interfere with pursuance of a normal 
life, and may even develop into insanity. Of course, 
this insanity would be improbable in most cases, yet 
there are many such cases today which have been 
brought on by such wishful thinking. 

One of the many weaknesses of human nature lies 
in the consistency with which a great many run away 
from serious problems or responsibilities. When 
something looms on the horizon which seems to re- 
quire too much concentration, man immediately 
shrinks from it. He runs to hide, and like a child re- 
sorts to an abundance of amusements or over-indul- 
gences to “forget it all.’”’ This temporary regression 
to the infantile was especially noticeable in this coun- 
try during the World War, when many found the 
strain of increased responsibilities too much to bear 
and immediately either drowned their sorrows, or in 
other childish manners sought to escape that with 
which they could not cope. Unfortunately this did 
not serve to increase their efficiency, but rather 
diminished it. 

Today, people are still trying to evade their 
home problems by losing themselves in books and 
going to the movies. These movies and books help 
them to forget their worries, temporarily. However, 
the problems come back multiplied. It is better to 
face one’s problems when they come rather than 
to leave them until they become worse. 

The graceful ballet is a highly imaginative 
dance. Depicting only the beautiful things, we can 
therefore call it an idealistic form of dance. During 
the Czar’s regime in Russia the Russian ballet was 
famous for its beautiful dances. They portrayed the 
gay times of the wealthy rather than the sorrowful life 
of the peasants. 

And so we have the artist, writer, dancer and 
musician, who by their idealism contribute to the 
fanciful appetite of a turbulent public, which is more 
or less desirable, if not carried to extremes. Then, 
too, in the political field we have the isolationists, 
who seek to offset the other extremists, the defeatists. 
The typical girl in the factory, and the tendency to re- 
gress to the infantile, represent the decided unfavor- 
able and extreme aspects of this escapism. 

Now let us swing the pendulum in the other di- 
rection and find out something about the realists. 
Let’s start with the artists first. 

The modern artist tries to depict the things about 
him even though they may be ugly. To his eyes 
everything is beautiful. 

Although many of us may not see the beauty in 
some of his paintings, it is a type of beauty which we 
do not understand. We think it is ugly. Truly it is 
not so, for it contains his interpretation of the things 
about him. 

Realism in music is particularly well exemplified 
by the Russian, Shostakovitch. One need only hear 
his thunderous, dissonant chords, the anxiety and 
turmoil depicted by his music, to label it instantly 
as distinctly realistic. This quality has been especially 
pronounced since the Soviet took him in hand. In at- 
tempting to please the Soviet censors, he inaugurated 
a radical step in musical composition which was in 
harmony with both his government and the rest of 
the music-loving world. Ever? though his music falls 
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too harshly on the ears of some supposed patrons of 
this art, it vividly portrays life as it is in a changing, 
materialistic and worry-ridden world. 

One of the most vivid books of last year was 
“Grapes of Wrath,” by John Steinbeck. Here is a 
decided realist. Instead of writing the usual type of 
story he wrote a book about real people, the migrants. 
Many people think this book too morbid. Perhaps 
this is so, but the book describes the life of the charac- 
ters minutely. Much has been done to relieve the 
situation of the migrants since this story has been 
published. There is a definite change towards reality 
in modern stories. Also in modern plays one finds 
the same change. Eugene O’Neill, the well-known 
American playwright, seems to portray things as they 
are. Many of his plays have been made into movies 
which have proved to be popular. 

Scientists are realists in every sense of the word, 
seeking only for the truth. They do not let super- 
stition overrule their better judgment, but probe 
deeper into the mysteries of the unknown to find the 
absolute truth. 

Finding its place in the art-minded circle is the 
modern interpretive dance. Differing from the ballet, 
modern dancing interprets the stirring realism of the 
up-to-date human being. Their performances are 
drawing larger crowds every day. 

If we are to believe eminent psychologists, we 
should certainly learn to face reality, if only to promote 
good mental hygiene. Wishful thinking, they declare, 
is a serious threat to mental efficiency. 

Unfortunately, even if one earnestly desires to 
seek and accept the truth, and rely upon it as a basis 
for action, these are several obstacles which he must 
surmount. Onesuch barrier is prejudice—often barely 
discernible, but still its presence always discolors the 
truth, favorably or unfavorably, as the case may be. 
A variety of such prejudices may be witnessed every 
day, in our newspapers, periodicals, schools, motion 
pictures, and in our commonplace dealings and ex- 
periences with others. One could probably list at least 
ten possible reasons for such prejudiced opinions as 
we encounter all too often. Tradition, self-interest, 
class-consciousness, race consciousness, religious be- 
liefs, national pride, local and sectional pride, loyalty 
to groups, family pride, and, last but by far the most 
important, that condition which we have set out to 
remedy, unfamiliarity with facts. Therefore, to over- 
come this obstacle one must free himself completely 
of all unfavorable bias, being careful to avoid judg- 
ments which are not well thought out. 

By far the most dangerous of handicaps to those 
who seek the truth is that brought on by propagandists 
who artfully try either to conceal or distort the truth. 
Contrary to general belief, all propaganda is not 
necessarily bad. 

Our schools use it incessantly when they inject 
the pupils with democratic teachings. For propa- 
ganda is simply a systematic attempt to influence 
someone else by non-violent means. The term has 
acquired a sinister aspect in late years because of the 
preponderant amount of evil propaganda. It is when 
propagandists appeal to dangerous or selfish emotions, 
such as fear and intolerance, that we must be exceed- 
ingly alert to detect fallacies, either minute or gro- 
tesque. For this art of manipulating public opinion 
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has so progressed in the past few decades that aggres- 
sor nations rely on it as their greatest offensive move, 
and many is the nation which has been broken by 
ruthless propaganda methods. 

Therefore, it is essential that all be well tutored 
in analyzing this propaganda. The tricks of the trade 
are many, but can be classified into seven distinct 
types. The seven common devices which are used are 
name-calling, glittering generality, transfer, plain 
folks, card-stacking, testimonial and band wagon. 

Name-calling is giving an idea a bad label. This 
method is used to make us reject and condemn the idea 
without examining the evidence. Such names as “‘red,”’ 
“fifth columnist,’’ are examples of name-calling. By 
using glittering generalities, that is, associating some- 
thing with a virtue word, the propagandist tends to 
make us accept and approve the thing without exam- 
ining the evidence. Transfer is another method. 
This passes the authority, sanction and prestige of 
something respected and revered over to something 
else in order to make the latter acceptable. Testi- 
monials are of course used frequently as a method 
which appeals to “‘plain” folks. The latter is used 
often by the speaker who attempts to convince his 
audience that he and his ideas are good because they 
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are “‘of the people,” the ‘‘plain folks.” Closely allied 
with this device is the band-wagon approach which 
has as its theme, ‘Everybody else is doing it, so why 
don’t you?” Finally, there is card-stacking. This 
involves the selection and use of facts or falsehoods, 
illustrations, or distractions and logical or illogical 
statements in order to give the best or worst possible 
case for an idea, program, person, or product. In 
short, withholding those facts which would be det- 
rimental to the propaganda purposes. 

Once we know that a speaker or writer is using 
one of these propaganda devices in an attempt to 
convince us of an idea, we can separate the device from 
the idea and see what the idea amounts to on its own 
merits. 

Don’t be stampeded. Beware of your own preju- 
dices. Suspend judgment until both sides of the issue 
are presented and then carefully analyze them. 

In summing it all up, we find that the realists 
strive to find the truth. Of course there is the danger of 
being too realistic, which presents its own difficulties. 
By taking the good points of both realism and idealism 
we attain the answer to our problem. An outstanding 
example for us to follow is Jesus, who said, “And ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.”’ 


Scandinavian Week-End 


Glenn R. McIntire 


OU aren’t going into a cold house this time of 
year, are you?” our neighbor cries in a shocked 
voice. ‘No,’ I answer, “‘we are going into a 

cold barn.” 

In spite of her protests we pack the skis, the 
snowshoes, the provisions, and the family into the 
ear and start for Norway. We follow up the Andros- 
coggin to Auburn, and then up the Little Androscog- 
gin to Norway, “‘hauling against water all the way,” 
as teamsters express it. 

Just above Little Pennesseewassee we drop down 
over the hills into the valley of the Crooked River. 
It is just as crooked as the Songo, which it joins be- 
tween Brandy Pond and Sebago, but Longfellow did 
not happen to write a poem about it, so it is not so 
well known. We cross and recross the river and be- 
gin to climb again. 

Shortly we come to the end of the traveled road. 
From here on we must make our own track. We park 
the car by Uncle Whiting’s hop-house (it hasn’t seen 
any hops for nearly a century, but names stick), put on 
snowshoes or skis, shoulder packs, and climb the last 
three-quarters of a mile on foot. 

To the west the White Mountains are sharp and 
white against the sky. Kearsarge, for some reason, 
has a little cap of cloud. In the middle distance the 
spire of the church at North Waterford stands like a 
giant icicle, point up. When our eyes tire of the far 
view we turn to details close at hand. 

A mouse has made a tunnel under the snow, and 
hard on his heels a fox has broken it in. The deer, 
who last fall stole our lima beans, have been eating 
the broccoli stumps in the field where our neighbor has 
his truck garden. And they have been nipping the 
tips of his young apple trees. If they nip just a little 
more he can ask the state for damages. 


Our tiny brook is singing as it tumbles down the 
hill, this year unhampered by ice even in February. 
Here a deer has been down to drink, and a squirrel 
has left neat tracks from tree to tree. A partridge 
has walked carefully beside the wall. And the wind 
has piled great drifts of snow in unexpected places. 

Now we are at the top, on the highest farm in Nor- 
way. We stop for breath, and turn to look out over 
McWain Pond, and Keoka Lake, and the hills of 
Sweden and Denmark. I try in vain to recall a verse 
which tells about something ‘‘on a far horizon.”’ 

Then we open the big doors, and go into the old 
barn where we have temporary living quarters until 
we can build a house to replace one torn down forty 
years ago. There is plenty of dry cedar kindling, cut 
from a very old fencepost, and sound hard wood to 
use when the fire is well started. A pail of water from 
the well, and in no time at all we have hot tea and are 
warm both outside and in. 

The children rush out for a bit of skiing before 
supper. I do odd chores while their mother makes 
superior biscuits and cooks steak. Such appetites! 

After supper I try to tell the children something 
of the history of this locality. When the early settlers 
in Waterford were trying to organize and pick a site 
for the townhouse they found that the geographical 
center of the town fell in a very awkward place. To 
overcome this difficulty they discarded three tiers of 
lots on the easterly side of the town. These later were 
added to Norway. Older people still speak of the 
“Waterford Three Tiers.”’ This mode of adjusting 
territorial difficulties, by giving away disputed or 
burdensome territory rather than fighting for it, might 
be brought to the attention of those who deal with 
international affairs. It seems to have been over- 
looked. 
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I speak of the many little troubles which have 
arisen in the last century and a half because certain 
monuments are not in a straight line. The Great 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts be- 
lieved that they were in a straight line, and recorded 
that belief as fact. This has resulted in much em- 
ployment for surveyors, but none of them has been so 
skillful or so incompetent that he could run a line to 
hit all the monuments along the supposedly straight 
line between Waterford and Norway. 

And the children’s mother tries to have them 
understand something of the plight of the Scandinavian 
countries for which these little Maine towns were 
named. 

The children are early to bed, against a busy day 
tomorrow. We read for a little while by the light of 
little kerosene lamps. My wife has brought Thomas 
a Kempis for herself, the Tufts Weekly and the Norway 
Advertiser for me. We barter choice passages. We 
too are in bed by the time some of our friends in town 
are finishing dinner. 

At half-past one in the morning I rouse reluctantly 
to look at the fire. The wind has risen and the barn 
creaks and groans as the great hand-hewn timbers 
strain at the oak pins which hold them in place. Like 
some people, these pins complain bitterly, but they 
do not yield. For a moment I stand and look out at 
the moon-lit valley below me and across it to the hills 
beyond. 

Somewhere over toward Denmark, I think it is in 
Sweden, the lights of a car blaze up for a moment and 
then disappear down the hill. I wonder who is out 
at this hour. Some doctor making an emergency call? 
Possibly, for there are several hereabout who go 
whenever and wherever they are needed. One of the 
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most able and respected among them is a slender, 
gracious lady, who says very simply that she goes 
as far as she can with the car and walks the rest of the 
way. Only those who have lived in the country fully 
understand what this means when roads are badly 
drifted, or during mud time. 

Perhaps it is a young Finn, returning from a dance 
at West Paris or Harrison. Perhaps it is some man 
returning late from work in the mills at Bridgton, or 
even the shipyards at Bath. 

Perhaps any one of dozens of people is going 
somewhere for no better reason than that he chooses 
to do it that way. 

I slip back under the blankets, and listen to the 
quiet breathing of my wife and the children in the 
beds beside me and in the bunks overhead. I think 
of our neighbor’s shocked surprise because we choose 
to spend the week-end in a cold barn, high up in the 
hills, without electricity, or plumbing, or furnace, or 
radio, or telephone. I wonder vaguely why, in 1810, 
one John Bancroft chose to settle here ‘‘about a half 
mile above the Jones schoolhouse.” I wonder how 
much wood I can cut tomorrow. I wonder what 
Mr. Farnsworth will preach about here in Norway, 
and what Mr. Merrill will say to his congregation over 
in Denmark. I speculate again about the driver of the 
car I saw so briefly on the hills of Sweden or Denmark. 

One thing we had in common. We were free to 
do as we chose, without hindrance from an evil force 
presently personified for half the world by a man with 
a little mustache, instead of the conventional devil 
with horns and hoofs. 

I am nearly asleep again, but I am sure I am not 
dreaming when I think it is important to preserve this 
freedom. 


The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus* 


Albert W. Altenbern 


HILE we usually think of the Worcester State- 
ment of Faith as beginning ‘‘We avow our 
faith,’ and then going on to enumerate the 

several points to which we are giving some attention 
during the Sunday mornings in Lent, it actually be- 
gins: “The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall 
be a common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it and to co-operate in establishing the 
Kingdom for which he lived and died.”’ 

It is a matter of common knowledge, of course, 
that in one way or another the leadership of Jesus is an 
essential principle in all churches. .Any church that 
did not in some way accept such leadership could not 
appropriately, or honestly, call itself Christian. In 
the last analysis “‘Christian,’’ regardless of the wide 
differences that may be in evidence when the term is 
defined, means the acceptance, in some measure and 
to some degree, of Jesus as a reliable and responsible 
life guide. It may mean other things, to be sure, but it 
must mean that much, if we are to have any real claim 
whatever to the word “Christian.” 

There are those, of course, who feel that such a 
view of Jesus is so far below what it should be that it 
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dishonors rather than honors him. Around’ this 
point turn many of the more or less disgraceful quar- 
rels in which those who profess to be his followers 
have so often been involved. Everywhere there are 
groups of people who are persuaded that if their ideas 
about Jesus are not accepted there can be no actual 
following of him, even if, among those who differ, 
there are to be found the very best types of men and 
women and the finest examples of living life at its 
best—things not infrequently regarded as good and 
sufficient evidence of the existence of Christianity. 

Even if we confine ourselves entirely to the field 
of Protestantism, and to Protestantism in our own 
country, there are the widest differences about what 
the leadership of Jesus means. James Gordon Gilkey, 
in his book ‘“The Problem of Following Jesus,” makes 
this clear. He says there are three major ideas about 
Jesus concerning which we must come to some kind of 
personal conclusion, before we can get into anything 
but a sad muddle as to his leadership. 

First there is the God-man, miracle worker idea, 
proved for those who accept it by a selection of au- 
thoritative passages from an infallible Bible. This 
idea, for those who do not see eye to eye with those 
who advocate it, makes it séem that the words ‘‘God”’ 
and “Jesus” or “Christ” are synonymous terms— 
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which puts a whole array of new difficulties in the 
place of those it is said to dispose of. 

Then there is the idea of Jesus that grows out of 
the study and thinking of sincere, devout students, 
who, intellectually unable to accept what the first 
group says must be accepted, still feel that the lead- 
ership of Jesus, for them, is possible and that the ac- 
ceptance of the conclusions they arrive at in no way 
dishonor or discredit Jesus or threaten to bring to 
nought the work he did. Their view makes the fol- 
lowing of Jesus possible for such as find the tradi- 
tional view definitely unacceptable. 

This view presents Jesus as a Jewish genius in the 
field of religion, just as there are geniuses in other 
fields, who sought to persuade people to dedicate their 
lives to his great ideal, that of universal love. An 
ideal through which they would not only make them- 
selves worthy of eternal life but would be able to reach 
the heights of the noblest and most satisfying living in 
the every-day world. That he was willing to do every- 
thing he could to live the life for which he spoke, and 
to die for what he wanted others to have and enjoy, 
seems to those who accept this view as much recom- 
mendation and authority for what he was and what 
he had for the world as is necessary. 

The third general idea is the result of an attempt 
to bring the first two into some kind of harmony with 
the difficulties that result when two such opposed 
ideas are mixed in a compromise. There are many 
who do not want to be either extremely orthodox or 
extremely liberal to whom this view makes an appeal. 
But, for some, the most characteristic thing about it is 
the intellectual juggling that has to be done, first with 
the God-man idea, then with the religious-genius per- 
son who inspired others to “go and do likewise” idea, 
in order to paint the picture finally presented. 

I refer to Dr. Gilkey, and quote, either directly 
or indirectly, from his book, not because there aren’t 
many in our own denominational family who have 
more than enough worth giving attention to, to say, 
but because, coming from the source it does, there is 
less likelihood of its being rejected by those who may 
have been warned away from the supposed-to-be evil 
leaven in a religious organization like ours. There is 
a group of great size, I think, who would gladly go 
along with Dr. Gilkey who would almost immediately 
shy away from the same thing if it were definitely 
labeled as the basic position of an avowedly “‘liberal”’ 
group. 

The reason the Worcester statement refers only 
to our acceptance of “the spiritual leadership of Jesus’’ 
is made apparent, it seems to me, as Dr. Gilkey, and 
others who might be quoted, reveal the endless and 
almost hopelessly involved difficulties into which we 
get if we attempt to accept the leadership of Jesus in 
anything other than the purely religious realm, in 
which even those who disagree about him most vi0- 
lently are agreed he “spoke as one having authority.” 

There are always those, of course, who are sure 
that if the leadership of Jesus is not accepted in all 
things we cannot accept it in anything. But a great 
many fail to see how it either endangers or nullifies 
anything in his teaching which stands the tests of 
time and experience, because we no longer think that 
disease is the result of being possessed by demons and 
that the way to cure it is drive out the cause. Nor do 
they feel that we are “denying’’ him because the King- 
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dom he appears to have said was “at hand,’ even be- 
fore his crucifixion, has not yet come after almost two 
thousand years. 

There are numerous other things he accepted—if 
what it is claimed he thought and said is correctly as- 
cribed to him— that are not a part of modern thought. 
But this means simply, it seems to me, that he was 
(whatever his authority in the field in which he was a 
specialist and a genius), in part certainly, a product of 
the time in which he lived and, therefore, colored, in- 
tellectually, by it. 

Just how the fact that he apparently accepted 
certain ideas that were characteristic of the day and 
place in which he lived—ideas which later experience 
and increased knowledge demonstrated were not true— 
completely cancels what he had to say to the world 
about the relationship that should exist between man 
and man, and between men as a whole and that in 
which they lived and moved and had their being, in 
harmony with which they must learn to live—is not 
apparent to some of us. 

We do not have to throw away what he had to 
say in the realm in which we accept him as a leader— 
the religious or spiritual field—because some of the 
things he apparently accepted, in his day, are not in 
accord with present day knowledge, any more than we 
have to repudiate the fundamental principles for 
which Gandhi fought, and is fighting, in India, be- 
cause we do not agree with him, for example, on mat- 
ters of clothing and diet. Or than we have to reject 
all that Sir Oliver Lodge, as a scientist, has said be- 
cause, following the death of his son in the great war, 
he accepted spiritualism. 

No man has to be, or should be expected to be, an 
authority and a leader in all fields. Considering what 
a man has to know, the amount of study and work he 
must do, in order to be any kind of authority in any 
area of life, he does well to bea specialist in even a very 
limited and simple subject. He may have many ideas 
on many things outside the field in which he is recog- 
nized as an authority. And many of those ideas may 
not be very valuable, or may even be more misleading 
than not; but that does not, of necessity, put him be- 
yond the pale in the realm in which he has fully dem- 
onstrated that he is a genius, a specialist, an authority, 
a dependable guide and leader. 

Jesus lived in a day when a considerable number 
of things we no longer accept were believed to be true. 
It is not at all impossible that some of the ideas at- 
tributed to him by those who wrote after he was gone— 
as all our records were written—were his only in the 
minds of the writers. But whatever may have been 
the case, not only by the common consent of so many 
of the world’s millions, but because what he said and 
stood for, in the field in which he was a genius and a 
specialist, continues to demonstrate its worth, we may 
correctly and properly give him the title “spiritual 
leader.”’ 

Probably one reason so many in various ways 
recognize Jesus as a leader worthy to be followed, in 
the spiritual sense, is because he both taught and gave 
an example of a kind of life from the power and the 
value and the beauty of which even those who would 
like to escape, cannot. There is a kind of instinctive 
recognition, it seems to me, on the part of those who 
make the acquaintance of Jesus as an historical charac- 
ter for the first time, that his kind of life is something 
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that can be rejected only at the peril of a hell far 
greater and more terrible than anything the theo- 
logians may have talked and dreamed about. 

There are many people in the world who have 
rejected the church, who nevertheless feel that in the 
rock-bottom essentials of Jesus’ teaching (what he 
called the two great commandments) and in their 
implications, is to be found the key to the solution to 
the problem with which we are faced. And that 
problem, in one way or another, is to work for the 
salvation of the world—if we are not to discover even- 
tually that any kind of salvation is too late—salvation 
of the world from the great destroyer, i. e., man’s age- 
long resistance to living on a higher as opposed to a 
lower level, as the way out, the way to peace and 
happiness and true prosperity. 

Men as far apart as the poles in most things, men 
who mistakenly hate one another, still feel the pull of 
the kind of life Jesus spoke for and lived, as the tides 
of the sea feel the pull ef the moon; and they 
recognize that no one has ever been more justly 
entitled to be called a ‘‘spiritual leader’’—even though 
they may, themselves, do little or nothing to help 
make that kind of life a more vital part of the modern 
world. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


If we finally conclude, as the Worcester statement 
admonishes us to conclude (on the basis of personal 
conviction, of course), that Jesus is a spiritual leader 
and not a leader in other areas of life—excepting in so 
far as religion may apply there—if we accept him not 
as an infallible person possessed of all power and 
knowledge, but as a genius in the things of the spirit, 
as the world’s foremost teacher of ethics and morality— 
as a poet of life who never wrote a line that survived— 
we must try to determine, for ourselves, what he has 
to say to us and to our world, and then, armed with 
what are to us the essentials of his message, we must see 
what we can do to make those essentials an effective 
part of our thinking and living. 

If we acquire a better understanding of Jesus’ 
ideas and ideals in the religious realm (and most of us 
are more apt to acquire that understanding if we limit 
his leadership to the spiritual zone), and if, securing 
that better understanding, we see better how to apply 
or how to use those ideas and ideals in a complex world, 
there is an increased chance that we shall be able to 
develop the kind of following of such a spiritual leader 
as we say Jesus is, the lack of which is the world’s 
greatest burden, and the chief reason why it is not the 
kingdom of brotherhood for which he labored. 


Poets and Progress 
Leonard B. Gray 


HE poet is seldom popular. The average man 
does not appreciate him. Few consider his 
work potent. Thinking that he lives in a dream- 

world that has little relation to real life, the majority 
ignore him. Sometimes he experiences a misfortune 
similar to that which fell upon William Wordsworth, 
who went unappreciated for years, even among the 
poetry loving minority, through the attacks of the 
brilliant Francis Jeffrey. Often, like Wordsworth, he 
has to wait until his life is about over for much recog- 
nition. Not infrequently, like this great poet, he 
never knows the place posterity gives him. 

A community is proud to have successful and 
prominent lawyers and doctors and business men. 
Its citizens rejoice in those who give public parks and 
buildings and put over financial drives. But even if 
aware of the fact it seldom takes much pride in the 
possession of a poet. Often, like one New England 
town which ignored its poet until he became world 
famous and then built a memorial library to his name, 
a community hardly deserves the honor the poet has 
bestowed upon it by living there. 

But in the long run the poet does more for progress 
than the organizers, promoters, boosters, and go- 
getters, much as these persons often do. Consider 
with me two ways in which the poet is the best insti- 
gator of progress. 

First, the poet starts progress in planting in the 
imaginations of men visions of what they and the world 
might become. He makes men see, and men must see 
before they do their best. He gives men visions, and 
visions tend in time to become realities. ‘We tend to 
become like what we imagine ourselves to be,’’ said 
Prof. W. E. Hocking of Harvard. And we would 
add, “‘Men tend to set up the forms of society they 
imagine.” ' 


Poets from their detached viewpoints and in 
their inspired moments often see the needs and possi- 
bilities of society more clearly than the men of action 
in the thick of things. In the long run the forces that 
change and shape the world are not chiefly guns and 
armies and factories and politics, but rather thoughts, 
emotions, ideals and visions which have their best 
sources in the mind and heart of the inspired poet. 
Thus often what the poets of one generation dream 
the men of action of succeeding generations put into 
effect. The poet plants the dream-seeds which in due 
season bear fruit in attitude and action. The poet isa 
seer. He goes before men with his vision and leads 
them to greater things. 

Secondly, the poet is the best instigator and in- 
spirer of progress in that more than any one else he 
moves men to be. Some of our educators are telling 
us that education is not primarily doing but rather it 
is being, and the same, I think, can be said of religion. 
For what men do depends on what they are. And 
what men essentially are depends upon their inner re- 
sources, their conceptions of life, and their wisdom. 
And these possessions can be obtained largely from the 
great poets of the race. Poetry has no definite aim, 
no immediate desire to promote something. Rather 
it seeks to express through the soul of the poet truth, 
beauty, wonder and inspiration. From these contri- 
butions of poetry the farmer, the factory-hand, the 
business man, the scholar, and the statesman alike 
draw directly or indirectly wisdom and deep concep- 
tions of life. And it is through wisdom and deep con- 
ceptions of life that men get first of all power to be, 
and then power to do. 

In the long sweep of history we can see that 
spiritual insights and resources, justice and liberty 
and humanity, institutions and forms of government 
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and laws, have been discovered and revealed, and put 
into the imaginations and actions of men largely by 
the great poets. By giving men “hope, expectation, 
and desire, and something ever more about to be,”’ 
and “dignity of being,’ the poets have been the best 
instigators and inspirers of progress and the chief 
benefactors of society. 
* * * 


MOCK TURTLE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


COMMUNITY of turtles lived in an agreeable 
location, where there was alike warmth and 
moisture. They were fairly conventional turtles 

and exceedingly proud of their family records. Their 
history went far back, and they had dwelt in that 
place for generations. There had been no scandals 
to speak of, no uprising or serious discontent. The 
children had been well satisfied to do as other self- 
respecting turtles had done before them. 

But now and then—as everybody knows—there 
is a “sport,” an adventurer, in every good family. And 
so it was with the turtles. It happened that in two 
young turtles of good family background and careful 
upbringing there were signs of unrest. For they began 
to wonder if there was a world outside and beyond 
their own ancient and familiar place. The names of 
these radical turtles were Rudolph and Adolphus— 
curious names for turtles and for anybody, but so it 
was. These two talked not only among themselves 
but also among their family and friends. ‘“‘Why,”’ 
they asked, ‘‘should we suppose that this is the only 
world? There may be wonderful things beyond.” 

Such talk was frowned upon. Some said: ‘‘There 
is nothing beyond.”” Others said: ““There may be; but 
turtles are not made for adventure. We have been 
given legs, not wings. We are not creatures of swift 
movement. We were intended to reside in a small 
and safe area, and only disaster can come from experi- 
ment and wanderings.” 

But the restless and rebellious Rudolph and Adol- 
phus were not convinced, and they made up their 
minds to go forth on bold adventure. They laid 
plans. Rudolph should go first. If he did not come 
back within a given time, Adolphus would set out on 
the same road, and, overtaking Rudolph, they would 
proceed together into the vast unknown. And so it 
was. 

Rudolph left the community. There was a good 
deal of upset when it was discovered he had gone, and 
all the turtle families had a great deal to talk about. 
They were not highly emotional turtles, so they did 
not weep and wail. Indeed, they were so well-bred 
and ancient that they were just grim. Rudolph was 
given up for lost and dead. But he was not dead. 
He returned, and returned a hero, for he confirmed his 
elders. There was, he said, no world beyond or, if 
there was, it was never to bereached. He had traveled 
far and sometimes in great peril, until finally he had 
come to a huge stone wall. The wall was immensely 
high; he could not climb it. It went down deep; he 
could not dig under it. It was mighty; he could not 
remove it. It was a vast and unconquerable barrier, 
and no turtle would ever be able to get beyond it. 
Rudolph had learned his lesson, and gratefully sank 
back again into the comfortable life of his family, who 
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all ern “A noble effort; but what did we tell 
you?” 

Adolphus, however, was not impressed. In spite 
of all warnings, he set out alone. He was gone many 
moons, and at last he was discreetly mourned as dead. 
Young turtles were told stories about him, and shud- 
dered to hear what befalls a would-be progressive 
turtle. 

But upon a day—long after—Adolphus came 
back. He looked older; he bore some scars; but there 
was a kind of splendor about him. He had traveled 
far, far, beyond the confines of his wildest dreams. 
There was, he declared, an enormous world. His tales 
were astonishing. He had found wild and beautiful 
places; he had been able to rid certain areas of noi- 
some pests; and human creatures had valued him and 
cried aloud for more insect-eating turtles; and he 
hoped to gather a group of gallant fellow-turtles and 
set forth to do further service for humanity. There 
was a great deal of excitement—of a quiet kind, of 
course. Rudolph, however, who was now married 
and settled down, was anxious that none of his chil- 
dren should be carried into enthusiasm by their wild 
and story-telling uncle; and he said sourly: “Adolphus, 
I’m in doubt about the whole thing. You must have 
gone the way that I went and found what I found. 
Now tell the truth. Didn’t you come up against a 
great wall? You could not climb it; you could not dig 
under it; you could not remove it. What about 
that?” 

“Oh, that!’ answered Adolphus, coolly. ‘That 
wasn’t really a wall; it was a huge and frowning tower. 
Icould not climbit. Icould not get underit. Icould 
not remove it. So I simply walked round it.” 


* * * 


CALM IN THE STORM 


A Moment of Meditation on the Presence of the 
Universal Spirit 


Sheldon Shepard 


HERE are many conflicting winds that blow upon the surface 

of the waters of our spirits to set them into unrest, into storm 

and turmoil. We have countless needs, as we face our own prob- 

lems and try to lift the burdens of others that weigh heavily upon 

our muscles, our nerves, upon our minds and our hearts. Wesee, 

too, beckoning possibilities as we lift our eyes to the hills of that 
which we might be, and as we scan the high stars of our hopes. 

We are so often disturbed and upset by the winds of report 
and circumstances that beat about us, by the storms that engulf 
our fellows, and sweep over the world. Weare sometimes bowed 
down, discouraged and downcast because of the loads that seem 
to be too great for us. And we find, as the days go by, and as 
the years are numbered, that we do not measure up to our ideals 
and we have not attained our goals. Our hearts sometimes 
grow weary, our spirits dulled and sad. 

But in such a moment as this we may find anew the springs 
from which comes all our capacity to understand, to work and to 
rejoice. We may find our spirits refreshed, our minds lifted up 
again and our bodies healed. 

In the great mystery of the Unseen we live. All meaning is 
in the Unseen—all interpretation of life, all the dreaming and 
hoping and loving hidden away within our hearts. In the mys- 
tery of the Unseen, the great Universal Spirit, we live and move 
and have our being. 

And in a real sense the steadiness of the Eternal is within us! 
There is a calm spot within our souls that belongs to Heaven, be- 
longs to the Eternal, to those unshaken purposes that in the midst 
of all our anxiety keep smiling through the stars, giving life 
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through the sunshine and singing through the songs that spring 
from the throats of birds and in the laughter of children. 

There is something within us that is quiet, calm, strong, 
that is undisturbed, that comes from the heart of things. This 
Presence may be great enough to keep all our thinking clear, our 
hearts rejoicing, and to give the healing ministry of its strength 
and of its health to every minute of our lives. Shining through 
us upon this sad world, like the radiating beauty and light of a 
candle in the night, it may send forth the healing, blessing and 
benediction of the presence of the Infinite! 

* * * 
THE MORAL CHOICES FACING AMERICA NOW 
William Wallace Rose 
If a house be divided against itself, that house can- 
not stand. Mark 3:25. 
N the year 1858 Abraham Lincoln took this truth and on it 
built a powerful preachment which rocked this country to its 
foundations, his famous “‘house divided”’ speech in which he said, 
“T believe that this country cannot endure permanently half- 
slave and half-free.’’ With it Lincoln compelled the North to face 
the moral issues involved in slavery. By it he cut the ground 
from under the South’s moral right to secede from the Union. 

Only eighty years after both these issues were decided for all 
time on our shores another crisis confronts America. A world 
grown smaller now than this very nation was in 1860 is divided 
and at war, and once again in history half-slave and half-free. 
And America must take sides, a thing it desperately does not want 
to do, and has said time after time it would not do again. 

This grim, unwelcome fact thrust itself upon us by no sly 
hand of the propagandist, but by events beginning in May, 1939, 
which proved beyond all doubt that something was loose in the 
world which meant the destruction of all the values we cherish. 
From these events known to all, and which grow more horrible as 
time marches on, one central conclusion emerges to our agony of 
spirit and confusion of counsel—America must choose! 

Let us look at three of these choices. 

1. The first is between civilization and the negation of 
civilization. Our civilization is more than a material standard 
of living: it is a spiritual body of ideas. Such ideas as repre- 
sentative government, trial by jury, and such rights as the right 
to work, to own, to worship as we please, to write and speak 
what we think, to travel where we will, and to assemble and voice 
our grievances against the powers that be. 

This is the body of ideas which comprise our civilization, and 
every last one of them is affirmed and upheld by one side in this 
struggle. And every last one of them is denied and destroyed by 
the other side. It makes a profound difference to America which 
side prevails. America must choose. 

2. Yes, says someone, but after all we still have two ancient 
and hateful imperialisms battling for power. Sure. Even so 
there is a choice between these imperialisms, and we must make 
it, for there is a difference. Can the imperial rule of Germany 
over Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland be compared with the 
imperial rule of Britain over Egypt, India and Ireland? Could 
Gandhi carry on his non-violent rebellion against a Nazified 
India? If Ireland were off the coast of Germany, could that land 
maintain its independence and neutrality as it now does to the 
danger of England? 

Or take the Treaty of Versailles, prize example of imperial- 
istic stupidity. Yet under that treaty the Finns, Poles, Rumans, 
Czechs and Slovaks were granted their first freedom and state- 
hood in centuries. And Germany has taken it away. Yes, we 
loathe all imperialism everywhere, but in the presence of two evils 
there is a lesser and a greater one. America must choose. 

3. The most desperate and disturbing choice of all is the 
choice we must make between choosing and not choosing! Be- 
tween action and further drift. Between taking steps and con- 
tinuing to sidestep. We are not alone in this fatal faculty of in- 
decision. It has brought the whole democratic world to its knees 
before the dictators. The “ifs” of history of the past twenty 
years make a dismal chapter, written in needless blood and 
treasure. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


We now see how this fatal tendency to drift gave Hitler all 
his successes to date. He has yet to win a single battle on the 
merit of arms alone. His victories have all been prepared in 
advance by a paralysis of confusion among his victims. His 
signal defeats at Dunkirk and over England have been at the 
hands of men not palsied by the myth of German invincibility, 
nor sold out behind the front-by traitors and defeatists. 

And right here is the hope of the situation. Hitler can be 
beaten because Hitler has been beaten. He has been beaten by 
something he could not buy up and sell out. That something is 
the courage of conviction, the power of principle, and the miracle 
of decision. And this is the choice we must make as despotism, 
man’s oldest enemy, rears its head again. We can appease this 
monstrous thing, or oppose it. But we cannot continue to drift 
along between the two courses of action in the hope that what has 
happened to others will not happen to us even though we pursue 
the same course which led others to their destruction. This was 
Lincoln’s grim choice when he, a man of peace, had to choose be- 
tween compromise and war. It was the choice Jesus made at 
every juncture of his ministry, from the cleansing of the temple to 
the final challenge to the Roman procurator to do his worst. It 
is the decision between righteousness and safety. 

These are some of the moral choices facing America now. 
And for better or for worse the majority of Americans are choos- 
ing. Choosing for civilization as against savagery. Choosing for 
Britain against Germany. Choosing a showdown with the Axis 
powers if they want a showdown, as against appeasement. 

The only issue in this war upon which we Americans will not 
be called to decide is the date when it comes to us. That decision 
will be Hitler’s. That we should therefore help those who are 
now facing a foe probably to be our own is a clear duty. It isa 
responsibility to be discharged before the tribunal of conscience. 

The only question is the form and degree of that help. Iam 
not competent to judge this involved question. But I have a 
strong feeling that anything we Americans do which would need- 
lessly project us into this war on a shoot-it-out basis, and thus 
leave no single area of sanity and order on the globe, would be 
against our own best interests, against the interests of all free 
peoples still fighting freely, and against the interest of those now 
under the yoke who mean to be free again.—(From a sermon in 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., February 9, 1941.) 


* * * 


MONEY GOES FARTHER IN CHINA 


Relief money sent to China goes farther than anywhere else 
in the world for two important reasons. The first reason is the 
difference of exchange which makes one dollar of our money 
equal to about seventeen dollars of Chinese money. Another 
reason is because the average Chinese family has such a low 
standard of living. 

There are many cases on record where a loan of one dollar of 
our money has helped to start a man in business again, after he 
had lost everything, so that he was able to repay the loan within 
three months and support his family by the proceeds of his 
business. 

There is a record also of an American missionary who gave 
one full meal of balanced rations per day for three months to one 
hundred hungry children at a total cost of $45 (U. S.) or one- 
half a cent a day per child. Many of these children got no other 
food, yet they all gained from four to six pounds during the first 
month. Where can you match that? 

The same missionary reports that he was able to provide 
six thousand days of labor relief for disheartened men and women 
at a total cost of $180. Also four thousand days of free hospital- 
ization and twenty thousand free clinic treatments were provided 
at a cost of $300. 

Anybody who wants to make an investment in human. wel- 
fare, and get large dividends in lives saved, children rescued and 
taught useful trades, adults rehabilitated, should not overlook 
China. Contributions may be sent through denominational 
relief committees marked for China Relief, or direct to the Church 
Committee for China Relief, 105 East 22d Street, New York, 
NS Y. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN INVITATION TO THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Noting your ‘‘clamp-down-hard” editorial against drink 
(inspired by an Orthodox publication) and reactions thereto, 
may I ask for another editorial to explain just what you propose 
as the best way to clamp down? You mention prohibition as out 
of the question and recommend none of the many other devices 
to imprison John B. 

Neither do you urge education and moral suasion with or 
without the company of the law. In short, neither your editorial 
nor its reactions get anywhere—as far as alarming the liquor 
crowd. But I warn you that the spirit therein manifested if not 
better regulated than booze now is will certainly lead you into 
the camp of us fanatics who believe the only way to clamp down 
hard is to outlaw the hell-born business. 

The latchstring is out. 

An Iowa Prohibitionist. 


at” 


“MAKE YOURSELVES NESTS OF THOUGHTS” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. George E. Huntley’s article, ‘‘Making the Best of In- 
somnia,”’ or ‘‘Consecrated Insomnia,’”’ which appeared in a recent 
number of the Leader, interested me. The thought is so charac- 
teristic of his unique style and his confirmed optimism. 

Of course, Dr. Huntley presupposes that we all have a lib- 
eral acquaintance with the Bible and lovely hymns and poems, to 
recall at will. Have we? 

Which reminds me of a similar suggestion by John Ruskin: 
“Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts, bright fancies, 
faithful sayings; treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, 
which care cannot disturb nor poverty take away from you— 
houses built without hands for your souls to live in.” 

What an opportunity the church school offers—with its 
children and young people—for the early teaching of fine senti- 
ments. These, at the time, may seem only like memory exercises, 
but their full meaning, in later years, will flash upon us at some 
moment of special stress and strain. 

Carol T. Restall. 

Melrose, Mass. 


* O* 


“IN THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending the following significant statement merely as 
testimony bearing on what I previously said in regard to the pa- 
triotic morale of a people depending on the level of morality with 
which that people had been living, per your editorial of January 
in which you quoted The Christian Evangelist as stating that ‘‘be- 
fore the present war the per capita consumption of alcohol in 
France was twice that of Italy, three times that of Belgium, four 
times that of Great Britain, five times that of the United States, 
and seven times that of Germany.” 

In 1925, seven years after the end of the World War and 
fifteen years before the fall of France, one of the greatest French 
psychiatrists concluded a lesson on the alcohol psychosis with 
these words of warning: 

“T conclude this short clinical survey trusting that it may 
have impressed upon you the increasing frequence, the terrible 
gravity of the alcohol problem, and the vital necessity for our 
unhappy country to check the unceasing progress of alcoholism, 
agent of every kind of physical and moral degeneracy. Alcoholism 
under the indifferent eyes of the authorities, is indeed destroying 
our nation. I cannot insist strongly enough on the literal truth 
of this prognostic, and I solemnly affirm that from now on one 
might inscribe on the windows of all the public-houses in France 
these fateful words: Finis Galliae (the end of France).”’ 

That was a voice which went unheeded. May it not be said 
of America that she listened but did not hear when it is pointed 
out that around our very military camps are springing up more 


and more liquor establishments for our boys to frequent, and all 
this under the acquiescing eyes of our military leaders, which 
should make it their “patriotic duty to clamp down hard on the 
traffic.” 
Henry H. Schooley. 
Providence, R. I. 


*% * 


GOD BLESS KELLERMAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

When a woman not very large and not very strong, who has 
worked all her life for her family—many years teaching, then 
selling books, later housekeeping, always giving, giving freely all 
—comes at last to be homeless and weary, and reads in her re- 
ligious journal various dissertations on subjects like What Is 
God and The Relation of the Soul to the Mind and The Relation 
of the Mind to the Soul, all of which do not seem to mean much to 
her, and she comes to a story about a little playful kitten, she 
reads it and rereads it with such amusement and pleasure that 
the tension of years seems to relax. She lays down the paper with 
a smile and the exclamation, ‘“‘Here is one writer whose feet are 
on the ground!”’ May God bless R. S. Kellerman! 

onaise 


* * 


LIKES RECENT REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is there a difference in the tone of “‘Reactions of Our Read- 
ers,’”’ or is the difference in my own thinking here of late? Iam 
thinking particularly of the beautiful sentiments of George L. 
Mason of Orange, Mass., of Harriet E. Druley of Milford, Ohio, 
of Ruth H. Parker of Boston, Mass., and of the ‘‘Not for Publica- 
tion” utterances of the issue of March 1, and the appended re- 
marks of the editor. Long I have decried the bitter, heckling 
tone of some of the reactions, and have wondered why, before 
mailing, the writer hadn’t allowed them to lie in his desk hid 
away from the eyes of the world, the flesh and the devil (in his or 
herself), then done with the reaction what President Lincoln is 
reported to have advised his fire-eating Secretary of War (Stan- 
ton) when he indited remarks to one of the generals in the Civil 
War. 

There was another beautiful reaction in this same issue, by 
Ollie Cunningham of Augusta, Maine—in fact the tone of the 
entire issue, is strictly speaking, Universalism in Action! May 
we all go Forward Together, is my prayer, as I doubt not the 
prayer of a united Universalism. 

Wm. David Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


A CHANCE TO HELP 


What with public and private loan libraries, Literary Guilds 
and Book-of-the-Month clubs, common folk don’t buy as many 
books as formerly. But in the course of the year we the people still 
buy quite afew. This is a suggestion and a plea that Universalist 
people make their book purchases through their own bookstore, 
the Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street—“‘as near 
as your telephone.’”’ They have in stock, or will procure, any 
book published, and will give us ten percent discount from regular 
retail prices. Also our bookstore will take subscriptions for any 
of the magazines at as low rates as anyone offers. Here is a 
chance for us to help ourselves and our Church too. Our Pub- 
lishing House needs more income. It makes a fair profit on these 
sales. So at no expense to ourselves we can substantially help 
the good cause. Next time you are buying a book or subscribing 
for a magazine call LAFayette 4485, and you will receive prompt 
and courteous attention. While on the subject, The Christian 
Leader, our Church paper, is out for a larger subscription list. 
Every Universalist family should have it. Only $2.50 a year.— 
From the Bulletin of the Grove Hall Universalist Church. 


Our Library Desk 


On the Must List 


Into Abundance. By Soren K. Oster- 
gaard. (Willett Clark. $1.50.) 


“Into Abundance” by Soren K. Oster- 
gaard is an informing and indeed a most 
encouraging bit of writing. 

Out of a life of fruitful experience and 
consecrated study, this writer has evolved 
both a keen understanding of the basic 
economic problem and a profound convic- 
tion that there is a way out of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity for the American 
people. 

The first few chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the present economic order. 
Mr. Ostergaard’s own version of Bellamy’s 
famous “Parable of the Water Tank’’ is 
certainly a very clear-cut and indicting 
description of our present economic system. 

Defining as steps in the right direction 
such governmental projects as the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation, the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, he emphasizes the dire need 
of intensifying and broadening the scope 
of such endeavors. 

In a chapter entitled ‘Doing Business 
without Money,” the author describes a 
number of co-operative self-help activities 
that sprang up throughout the nation dur- 
ing the present depression. The idea back 
of all these projects is “that of translating 
the working capacities of people into pur- 
chasing power.” 

Says Mr. Ostergaard, ‘‘Co-operative 
self-help activities tend to make the unem- 
ployed independent of the economic order 
which has been so cruel to them. It ap- 
pears that this is exactly what the special 
interests, who are the present order, seek to 
prevent. They submit to heavy taxation 
for relief because that method keeps the 
people dependent on the money system. 
But they fight any effort to organize the 
unemployed for co-operative self-help. 

“Our whole system of relief is nothing 
but a soothing syrup to keep the people 
quiet. If we had never started this relief 
business, we should probably have a new 
social order by now. If it had not come by 
violence, it would have come from the 
spreading of the co-operative self-help 
principles. But a social order that cannot 
accommodate all the people is doomed, 
and neither the Republican tendency 
toward reaction nor the relief policy of the 
New Deal can avert the pending social re- 
organization. Such tactics may delay, 
but they cannot annihilate, the evolu- 
tionary forces. The cause of the people 
is like a river; it flows on. Obstructions 
may temporarily stop the flow and in some 
cases divert the stream; but the forces of 
progress accumulate and eventually sweep 
away the obstructing forces. Those who 
resist, fall, and their fall is great in propor- 
tion to their resistance.”’ 

Mr. Ostergaard’s “Recipe for Abun- 


dance” is simply a suggestion that we 
sanely, and with due regard for efficiency, 
reorganize our social and economic order 
on a co-operative basis, so that the re- 
sources of the nation may serve the com- 
monwealth and people may have the op- 
portunity and the facility for applying 
their skills toward serving their needs. 

Concretely, the author suggests the es- 
tablishment of a government agency called 
the ‘‘Co-operative Authority.”” This Au- 
thority should be empowered to establish 
a medium of exchange that would gear 
purchasing power to production and con- 
sumption, so that there should no longer 
be goods on the market which the people 
would not have the means to buy; to or- 
ganize the unemployed and others who care 
to join for co-operative self-help; and to 
enlist the unused equipment and resources 
in the service of the people and supply 
needed equipment and material that can- 
not voluntarily be brought into the enter- 
prise. 

“Into Abundance” is a book on the 
““‘must’’ list for all those who are concerned 
about the present world crisis. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 


* * 


A Melodrama 


South of the Matterhorn. 
M. Robins. (Revell. $2.00.) 


I am amazed that a reputable firm like 
Revell would publish a book so badly 
written, so badly plotted, as ‘‘South of the 
Matterhorn.” The style is reminiscent of 
a subnormal freshman theme, the kind 
that says ‘‘missive’’ instead of “letter’’ 
and ‘‘soliloquized”’ in place of ‘‘said,” and 
never, never considers a noun finished 
without an adjective. A horrible ex- 
ample: ‘Without turning toward him, 
Cosa could feel the scrutiny of his mag- 
netic eyes. She knew that her indecision 
had kept the captain waiting outside the 
gate of her inner sanctuary, perhaps too 
long. Her heart palpitated like a fright- 
ened dove ....She knew that their 
souls were in intimate communion because 
those subtle messages of silence which 
no locks can bar were flowing between 
them and their eyes transmitted flashes of 
understanding that the most passionate 
words could not have more eloquently ex- 
pressed. . . .”! 

The plot is melodrama, complete with 
war, murder, seduction, prison, and—a 
happy ending. Of course the hero and 
heroine are much too good, the villain is 
much too bad. Everyone else dies, 
naturally or otherwise. Even the philos- 
ophy of the Triple Crucifix, symbol of 
Jesus Christ, yesterday, today and for- 
evermore, seems dragged in for effect. 
Dealing with Italy in wartime, the book 
ought to be timely. It isn’t even that. 
And the author makes a political faux pas 
when he describes Mussolini’s Black Shirts 


By Daniel 


“as coming “‘to open the gates of the Eternal 
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City to a new era of liberty and progress.’ 


’ The cover of the book assures me that the 


author knows how to write, belonging as 
he does to several literary organizations. 
It also assures me he knows what he’s writ- 
ing about, having won an Italian decora- 
tion for war work. The book assures me 
of neither. 

Elsie Oakes Barber. 


* * 


The Kingdom of God 


“Thy Kingdom Come’’—Why Not 
Now? By William S. Douds. For sale 
by the author, 645 29th Ave. S., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. $1.50.) 

In the introduction to Mr. Douds’ work, 
E. Stanley Jones points out that, whereas 
modern liberalism has rediscovered the 
Kingdom of God in terms of the social gos- 
pel, there are three things lacking in the 
modern liberal discovery of the Kingdom of 
God. One is the fact and tragedy of human 
sin; another is the lack of the sense of the 
eternal in the Kingdom meaning; and the 
third is the apocalyptic. 

“Thy Kingdom Come—Why Not Now?” 
is a book ‘‘that helps vitally to push the 
discovery of the Kingdom into further 
fields.” . 

The thesis which the author attempts to 
establish in this book might be stated as 
follows: ‘‘A government at once just, benef- 


-icent and efficient, is a possible achieve- 


ment for humanity; a government to which 
all men can render their highest homage 
and loyalty of heart, mind and soul; a goy- 
ernment that shall fulfill every require- 
ment for man’s highest welfare and usher 
in the golden age of peace on earth, good 
will among men. Such a government has 
never yet been achieved, but it can be 
realized by the universal proclamation, 
acceptance and application of Jesus’ gospel 
of the Kingdom of God.”’ 

The author has done a most commend- 
able job in attempting to establish this 
thesis. 

“The first glimpse of the Kingdom of 
God makes us aware that it cannot be our 
private possession, and further, that each 
one is balked of it by the failure of others 
to be aware of it. We cannot be saved 
separately; but must be saved, if at all, 
together. Salvation is salvation of man- 
kind, the entry of mankind into that re- 
lation which is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
(Clutton-Brock.) 

Mr. Douds reveals very clearly the need 
of personal regeneration through re- 
pentance, if social Christianity is to pro- 
gress; also that the regeneration of the 
individual depends pretty much upon the 
redemption of human society. 

The individual Christian must do God’s 
will in every realm and be prepared to pay 
the costs of such behavior, in terms of per- 
secution and suffering. ‘‘The most tragic 
aspect of the present world debacle is the 
fact that men are being inspired to give 
themselves with a magnificent devotion to 
the worst causes conceivable, causes which 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


The following schools have helped to 
faise the total during the past two weeks: 
California: Santa Paula; Connecticut: 
Bridgeport; Indiana: Pleasant Valley; 
Iowa: Mt. Pleasant, Waterloo; Maine: 
Oakfield, Oakland, Rumford, Waterville, 
West Paris; Massachusetts: Beverly, Chel- 
-sea, Lawrence, Monson, North Weymouth, 
Provincetown, Roxbury, Swampscott, 
‘Wakefield, Worcester (First); Michigan: 
‘Concord; New Hampshire: Woodsville; 
New Jersey: Newark; New York: Albion, 
Buffalo, Central Square, Cicero, Cortland, 
Dolgeville, Oneonta, Schuyler Lake, Wat- 
ertown; Ohio: Blanchester, Milford; Penn- 
-sylvania: Brooklyn, Reading, Towanda; 
Rhode Island: Providence (Mediator), 
‘Woonsocket; Vermont: Bellows Falls. 
Ey ey 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
Clinton Lee Scott 


The annual meeting of the International 
‘Council of Religious Education was held 
in Chicago Feb. 10, 11 and12. About 1,350 
persons, delegates and visitors, were pres- 
ent. 

With sixteen professional advisory sec- 
tions in session at the same time, with 
numerous denominational meetings, joint 
conferences, displays of books, and many 
kinds of exhibits, no person could take in 
‘more than a fraction of the total program. 
Visitors, enrolled in the section of their 
choice, were allowed to attend other sec- 
tions and meetings as their time permitted. 

The choice of the Leadership Education 
Section was fortunate because this section 
proved to be on the main line of much of 
‘the entire conference. In the fall of 1938 
the International Council’s Committee on 
Leadership Education launched, as part of 
‘the United Advance, a movement for an 
improved leadership education. The Coun- 
cil’s meetings this year gave much atten- 
-tion to the findings of this committee, and 
to the discussion of ways to improve the 
educational leadership of local churches. 
In fact, leadership education was near the 
center in all meetings. No matter what 
the subject under consideration, sooner or 
later discussions turned upon problems of 
*‘teaching the teachers”’ of religion. 

The advance planned by the Committee 
-on Leadership Education has three major 
emphases: 

1. The primary responsibility of the 
local church for the education of its work- 
ers. 

2. The importance of a comprehensive 
community program of leadership educa- 
‘tion. 

83. The education of key workers. 

These points of emphasis are well worth 
the consideration of workers in our liberal 
churches. Probably it is a fair statement 
that our denominational agencies of re- 


ligious education are making the training 
of leaders their first concern. Through 
summer institutes, field work, conferences, 
and correspondence, the importance of 
leadership for the local church is stressed. 
Local churches respond by sending dele- 
gates to institutes and conventions, and in 
other ways. This is good as far as it goes. 
But there are many limitations, such as the 
following: 

1. A small percentage of local church 
workers go to summer institutes, and the 
infiltration of ideas brought home must of 
necessity be slow and uncertain unless 
provision is made for the channeling of 
ideas into the local church. 

2. Summer institutes are short, in- 
tensive drives in a few important direc- 
tions, but lacking time for assimilation, 
and adaptation to local situations. 

3. Those attending institutes are not 
always key persons in the parish. Few 
church board members go to institutes, 
yet they are persons who must be con- 
verted to new ideas if a modern program is 
to be built in the local church. 

4. The turnover of teachers is large. 
Institute-trained persons move away, or 
for some other reason cease to be teachers. 

As means of overcoming such limitations, 
the following suggestions are made: 

1. A larger number of key persons should 
be sent to summer institutes, especially 
those who can train other workers in the 
local church. 

2. Every church should have a religious 
education committee, which ties up in 
some direct way with the governing board 
of the church. 

3. Time should be provided in every 
trustees’ meeting for consideration of the 
education program of the church. 

4. Workers’ conferences should not be 
confined to teachers and officers of the 
church school, but should include other 
key persons who need to know what is 
required in a modern religious education 
program. Hither as a part of the workers’ 
conference, or else as separate meetings, 
there should be leadership classes running 
through the entire church year. 

5. All training efforts should be brought 
into a comprehensive plan of education for 
the total church constituency. This can- 
not be done unless all groups in the parish 
are represented in the planning. 

6. The rank and file of church members 
must be educated to the importance of re- 
ligious education, not only because they 
are the reservoir of leaders, but also be- 
cause their attitudes determine the quality 
of church work that is possible. 

In the leadership of the International 
Council are the picked brains of the re- 
ligious movement. Universalists and 
Unitarians can learn much from such 
leadership. That we are dealing with 
ideas in advance of the ideas they are in- 


terested in spreading will not be denied— 
by us. But they are miles ahead of us 
in educational methods and techniques. 
Churches with modern programs minister- 
ing to every age group have the key to 
survival. Those with the traditional min- 
istry centered in preaching alone live on a 


slowing momentum, or die. 
* * 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE KITS 


“While I am writing I want to congratu- 
late your office on the sending of the 
Workers’ Kits. They are by far the finest 
and most practical help we could expect. 
Here in Peoria they are much appreciated.” 
(William J. Arms, Peoria, Ill.) 

“When I told you I could look the Kit 
over in a week-end I had no idea what 
a treasure chest it was. Everything in it 
was so very interesting that I spent every 
spare moment perusing the material. All 
in all, you have done a splendid piece of 
work, and I am positive it will be a wel- 
come visitor wherever you may send it. 
Teachers and superintendents like myself 
who do not find it convenient to visit 
Headquarters for help with our ever pres- 
ent problems, would be very grateful for 
and very much helped by a visit from the 
Kit. Congratulations on this new enter- 
prise, and may it enjoy the success it de- 
serves.” (Mary P. Wilson, Quincy, 
Mass.) 

“‘We were more than pleased with the 
contents of the Rural Kit. For a period of 
about two weeks the material was loaned 
among the teachers of the Alstead church 
school and the same length of time at 
East Alstead. The two most helpful 
books were ‘Teaching Children in the 
Small Church” and “The Children We 
Teach.’”’ One of the worship center photos 
was used as a basis for setting up such a 
center in the Langdon church school.” 
(Beatrice E. Stoetzner, Alstead, N. H.) 

“Your Superintendent’s Kit reminds me 
of the Pepsi-Cola ads—‘Good, good, good’ 
—and ‘Plenty, plenty, plenty.’ It is as 
fully refreshing to tired church school 
workers as a tall cool drink on a hot dry 
afternoon. If the rest can rival it they will 
be the sensation of the decade and cer- 
tainly rejuvenate the church school move- 


ment.” (Duane Kelly Lyon, Guilford, 
Maine.) 
* * 
ISLANDS 
The Third in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


“No man is an island, entire of itself,’’ 
says a quotation on the fly-leaf of a current 
best seller. ‘‘Every man is a piece of a 
continent, a part of the main.” 

Here is the deep and awful sin of our day. 
I am a person, an individual, separate and 
distinct, an island, if you will, fighting to 
maintain my insularity. We are a nation 
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insisting on our sovereign power, an island 
in a world of other islands. And all the 
while we do not understand that no man, 
no nation, is an island entire in itself, but a 
part of a continent. And unless there is 
commerce between the island and the 
main, each suffers. And that suffering is 
upon us now. 

This, I think, is what an older preacher 
meant when he said a man had no soul of 
hisown. All he has isa part of a great big 
soul. My island soul is useless unless I re- 
member that it is a part of the main, the 
soul of all mankind. Then I must help 
feed the hungry of the earth, I must put 
away my sword lest I separate men from 
the continent, I must receive my portion 
of evil and suffering and so heal the divi- 
sions of despair and bitterness and hatred. 
In so doing, I add my small portion of soul 
to other portions and we become the great 
soul, greater than our separate island 
selves. 

Now I see why they mocked Jesus. 
“He saved others,” they said, “himself he 
cannot save.’”’ Of course not! They did 
not see that they must save him, that they 
must join their souls to his and save not 
only him but themselves as well. We are 
not saved singly, not even Jesus. Hither 
we are saved together, or together con- 
demned. The island may not be island 
and continent at the same time. But each 
man, now, may receive unto himself the 
differences, the divisions, the dark passions 
of evil which create these miserable island 
selves and re-establish in perfect love this 
broken continent of the spirit. 

Father of the Great Soul of all men, ac- 
cept our small labors of love and devotion, 
and add them piece unto piece, fragment 
to fragment, until as a lost continent they 
arise from the sea-depths of turmoil to 
give haven to all workmen, all singers and 
poets of the earth. There let them fulfill 
their tasks in freedom and in love. Amen. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The resignation of Mrs. Theodore E. 
Johnson, director of religious education at 
the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, is a matter of concern and regret 
to the people of this parish. Mrs. Johnson 
has done much during the past two years 
to help lay good foundations for a program 
of religious education in this church. 
The family is moving to Phoenixville, Pa. 


Chauncey L. Brown, superintendent of 
our church school in Bangor, Maine, has 
accepted a position with the American Red 
Cross. Writing from Washington Mr. 
Brown spoke of his concern at leaving 
Bangor, and particularly the church with 
which he and his family have been so 
closely identified. ‘“‘Wherever I am to be 
located—and I hope it will be here—you 
will find me on your list of workers,’ he 
concludes. We sent word immediately to 
the minister of our National Memorial 
Church, reporting this change, adding too 


that it probably wasn’t necessary, for Mr. 
Brown would not wait until called upon 
before seeking a church home. Promptly 
came Dr. Brooks’ reply—we were quite 
right, Mr. Brown had been in church, had 
made himself known, and now more than 
the members of Mr. Brown’s family are 
hoping they will be settled in Washington. 

Miss Frances W. Wood of the Unitarian 
Division of Education is on a few weeks’ 
field trip in the Middle West. On Feb. 
27 and 28 she was in Dayton, Ohio, meet- 
ing with the leaders in the church of which 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott is minister. 

A recent letter from Miss Aurelia Koch 
of Santa Ana, Calif., gives a report of the 
progress and work in the church school 
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there. Beginning Oct. 27, 1940, in her 
home, it continued to meet there until 
mid-December. Then all church activities 
were housed under one roof. Twelve 
pupils and four leaders make up the present 
group. Miss Koch speaks appreciatively 
of the help she receives in the regular 
mailings from the G.S.S. A. 


Miss S. Emily Parker of the American 
Friends Service Committee was a recent 
visitor at the G. S. S. A. office. Miss 
Parker, known to many through her work 
among children in Spain during the Span- 
ish War, is at present visiting American 
colleges and meeting with youth groups 
generally. She is also associated with the 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIXIE DOINGS 

(A bulletin of information issued every 
little while by the First Universalist Church 
in Rocky Mount, N.C.) 

This bulletin of information is the result 
of a very great many letters from our 
friends in all parts of the country asking 
questions concerning what we are doing 
and how we are doing it; how large our 
Sunday school is; how many members we 
have; what the weather is like in North 
Carolina; how often we broadcast our 
morning church service; how many young 
people we have in our Y. P. C. U.; what we 
need in the way of equipment to carry on 
our work, and a hundred other questions. 

For several years now we have been 
answering all such questions with individ- 
ual letters addressed to those who have 
written in, but the number has become so 
large and the inquiries so frequent that the 
writing of letters has taken on the form of 
a real task that occupies much time and 
energy. Nevertheless, we do not want 
anyone to go without information who 
would sincerely like to have more knowl- 
edge of our work, hence this informal pub- 
lication which I hope to be able to send out 
about every three months, perhaps more 
often if the need is great. 

How large is Rocky Mount? By the 
last census, 26,000, but of course this in- 
cludes the colored population, which we 
cannot take into consideration in connec- 
tion with our church work. 

Where is your church as to location in the 
city? At the corner of Marigold and 
Raleigh Streets and just opposite the high 
school, a very good location all things taken 
into consideration. 

How large a Sunday school do you have? 
We have 82 on our membership roll at 
the present time. We have grown in less 
than seven years from two to the present 
number. We have nine classes with good 
teachers for all. Our Home Department 
numbers 10 at present, with more who will 


_ join as soon as we can get to them with the 


Quarterly lesson help. 


Do you have a young people’s organiza- 
tion? Yes, a Y. P. C. U. with about 18 
members. This meets every Sunday night 
at 6.30 o’clock. It is a member of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. organization and pays 
dues to it as well as taking part in all 
special days. 

Do you have a men’s club? Yes, a small 
one. We meet and discuss Current His- 
tory. 

What about a choir? We have a very 
good vested choir with 32 members and an 
average attendance of 25. The choir adds 
a great deal to the dignity of both morning 
and evening services. It is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Skeels. 

I suppose you have a women’s organiza- 
tion? Indeed, and a very good one. We 
have recently reorganized under the new 
plan of the Association of Universalist 
Women and have three circles—the Mis- 
sion Circle, which meets the first Monday 
evening of each month, the Friendly 
Circle, which meets the second Monday, 
and the Clara Barton Circle, which meets 
the third Monday. When there is a fifth 
Monday all three come together for a 
general meeting under the name of ‘‘The 
Association of Universalist Women.” 

Do you have any snow during the winter? 
Sometimes. This year we have had none 
up to the middle of February. When we 
do have snow it does not last more than 
two or three days. The average annual 
temperature is said to be about 65 degrees. 
The coldest winter temperature is about 
16 degrees. 

When do you broadcast your services? 
During three months of the year, March, 
July and November. We broadcast the 
entire morning service each Sunday during 
those three months. Yes, we have to pay 
a small sum, $5.00 per Sunday, and yes, we 
would very much appreciate financial help 
in meeting this expense. Any church or 
other organization or individual that 
would like to pay for one Sunday may do 
so and receive our sincere thanks. 

W. H. Skeels, Minister. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ALBERT C. NILES INSTALLED 
AT SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


A recognition service for Rev. Albert C. 
Niles was held in the Second Universalist 
Church of South Weymouth Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 28. The speaker of the occa- 
sion was Dr. Angus H. MacLean, professor 
of education at the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University. Dr. MacLean 
brought the sharp insights of the modern 
educator to bear on the text, ‘“‘Whosoever 
seeketh his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
loseth his life shall find it.’’ 

The invocation was offered by Rey. 
Arthur W. Webster, former minister of 
the church and now of Salem. Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner of North Weymouth led 
the responsive reading and the Scripture 
was read by Rey. Herbert R. Smith of 
South Weymouth. Dr. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone offered the prayer and introduced 
Dr. MacLean. 

Acting for the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn, onetime minister of the 
South Weymouth church, performed the 
act of recognition, extending the right hand 
of fellowship to Mr. Niles. Dr. Rose re- 
called the fact that in 1912 he was or- 
dained in the South Weymouth church. 
The benediction was pronounced by Rey. 
Albert C. Niles. 

Following the service there was an in- 
formal reception for Mr. and Mrs. Niles 
in the parish hall. 

Fellow ministers and their wives present 
in addition to those who took part in the 
service were Rey. and Mrs. George H. 
Wood of Everett, Rev. and Mrs. Warren 
B. Lovejoy of Somerville, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Douglas Frazier. Miss Dora J. 
Brown, Miss Edith Blow and Miss Vir- 
ginia Swensson of the headquarters staff 
were also present. 


ERNEST M. WHITESMITH 
LEAVES MITCHELLVILLE 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith preached 
his final sermon Feb. 23 at the Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, church to a large audience 
which regretfully bade him farewell at the 
conclusion of the service. He left im- 
mediately to go to Halifax, N. S., where he 
will take over the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist church. 

The last week of his three-year pastorate 
included a christening, a double wedding 
and the funeral of John B. Mason, a mem- 
ber of the congregation. 

Saturday evening, preceding the last 
service, a reception was held at the par- 
sonage. Fifty attended. Records were 
made of the girls’ choir and talks by the 
moderator, J. J. Wilson, and O. S. Nichol- 
son of Des Moines. These records were 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Whitesmith in 


appreciation of their friendship and in- 
spirational leadership. 

Mrs. Whitesmith and her sister, Mrs. 
Case, who suffered a broken hip recently, 
remain in Mitchellville until June, when 
they will join Mr. Whitesmith. 

Easter services will be conducted by 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, former pastor for 
20 years. 


FORUM INAUGURATED 
IN MORRISVILLE 


The Universalist church of Morrisville, 
Vt., is sponsoring a new community project 
to be known as the “Sunday Afternoon 
Friendly Forum’ with meetings in the 
church auditorium on 10 successive Sunday 
afternoons at 4 o’clock. The traditional 
“town meeting’? pattern will be followed 
in the conduct of the forum. The minister 
of the church, Rev. Milton E. Muder, will 
serve as director. The opening meeting 
of the forum was held Sunday, Feb. 23. 
The attendance exceeded expectations. 
The speaker was Dr. Martin Hirsch, a 
German refugee who was formerly a 
physicizn and surgeon of distinction in 
Germany, now a member of the teaching 
staff of Goddard College. He spoke on 
“Germany under Hitler.” 

United Church Day was observed Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 23. Mr. Muder spoke 
on ‘‘The Need for the Reaffirmation of Our 
Liberal Faith.” This was the last sermon 
of a series for February dealing with 
“The Forward Together Movement of 
the Universalist Church in the United 
States.” 

The women of the church observed 
Dedication Day on Wednesday afternoon, 
Feb. 26. Considering the severity of the 
weather the attendance was excellent. 
Mrs. Alice Jane Muder arranged the ser- 
vice and the appointments. Mrs. Gussie 
Emmons, president of the Slocum Guild, 
acted as leader. The readers were Mrs. 
Alice George, Mrs. Edna Billings, Mrs. 
Evelyn McKee, Mrs. Pauline Wilkins, 
Mrs. Don Sanders, Mrs. Louise Fleet- 
wood and Mrs. Nora Hersey. The pre- 
pared service, “A Mighty Woman with a 
Torch,’ was used, including the lighting 
of the seven symbolical candles. Following 
the service supper was served. Mrs. Por- 
ter Greene, president of the Ladies’ Circle, 
had charge of the supper with Mrs. Em- 
mons assisting. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunday, March 2. Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean, Ph. D., at Malden; Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, D. D., at Medford 
Square; Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., 
at Waltham; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
at Gloucester. 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH 
CHANGES NAME 


At a parish meeting of the church in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., held in the social 
rooms on Feb. 26, it was decided to 
change the name of the church from the 
First Liberal Church to the First Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church of Mount Vernon, 
New York. Historically, the name ‘First 
Universalist’’ has been associated with the 
church since 1851, when its members 
formed the First Universalist Society, 
which was the first religious organization 
in the city. The name was changed to 
“First Liberal’? when the organization 
became federated with the Unitarian 
Association in 1923. 

A men’s club was formed Feb. 14, and 
at the first meeting, Mark Phillips, Bronx- 
ville, was elected president and Ramon 
Pina secretary-treasurer. The club served 
a Washington’s Birthday turkey dinner 
on Feb. 21 under the direction of Walter 
Meyer, after which Prof. R. A. Wetzel of 
City College, New York, lectured on color 
photography and showed color slides il- 
lustrating the improvements made over a 
period of 10 years. In use for the first 
time was a twenty-record automatic elec- 
tric phonograph which was purchased for 
use in the social rooms and the church 
school by the Women’s League and the 
Men’s Club. 

The present project of the church school 
involves the painting in oils of a panel 
mural which members have decided will 
have as its theme “International Brother- 
hood.” 


FRAZIERS HONORED 
IN MALDEN 

Rey. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier were 
guests at the family supper of the Malden, 
Mass., church Feb. 20 at the vestry. Re- 
gret that the pastor and his wife were 
leaving the church was expressed by Mrs. 
Nathan K. Gallinger, president of the 
Women’s Union. The supper was at- 
tended by 250. A reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frazier followed. 

At the head table were Mayor William 
A. Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. Frazier, Mrs. 
Gallinger, Paul D. Turner, Miss Mary 
Eliza Turner, Mrs. C. O. Roberts and 
Robert Dick. 

Mrs. John Koopman was chairman of 
the supper, assisted by Mesdames W. C. 
Babcock, H. R. Grant, Harold Guild, Mor- 
ton E. Cummings, William F. Richardson, 
Kenneth Thompson, Francis S. Coggin, 
Joseph A. Dinneen and J. Russell Bowman 
and Misses Emily C. Nash and Marguerite 
Ammann. 

Miss Jennie E. Shute had charge of the 
dining room and the waitresses, who were 
Misses Ella C. Tribble, Edith McGee, 
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Elsie G. McPhee, Mary E. Walker, Mary 
L. Fessenden, Winifred M. and Virginia 
Bettis, Louise Simpkins, Diane Ridgway, 
Ruth C. Lockwood, Shirley Tufts, Mar- 
garet Thompson, Pauline Bergin and Jean 
MacCarrager. 

The Corinne Brooks unit had charge of 
the refreshments for the reception. The 
King’s Daughters, Mission Circle and 
Whatsoever Club assisted with the serving 
and ushering. The decorations were in 
charge of Mrs. Harry C. Hitchcock and 
Miss Virginia R. Lyke. 

Music was furnished by a trio, Harold 
Sawyer, violin, Henry Schurgin, cello, and 
George Perry, piano. 

A purse was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frazier with Paul D. Turner making the 
presentation, and a corsage was given to 
Mrs. Frazier. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frazier were Mrs. Joseph E. Anderson, 
president of King’s Daughters, and Mrs. 
Gallinger. 


WILLIAM DAWES VEAZIE 
CALLED TO THE SERVICE 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie, superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches in 
Maine, was called on March 1 for active 
duty with the 906th Coast Artillery Anti- 
aircraft Reserve, which he has served as 
chaplain. He will be attached to the staff 
of General Robert C. Garrett, commander 
of Portland harbor defenses, at Fort Wil- 
liams. He will have the rank of major. 


DR. CUMMINS 
IN KANSAS 


Dr. Robert Cummins and Rey. and Mrs. 
Donald B. King visited the Hutchinson 
church Feb. 14-15. All three spoke briefly 
at the fellowship supper in their honor 
Friday evening. Mr. and Mrs. King re- 
turned to their home in Junction City after 
the meeting of the state board of trustees 
Saturday. Dr. Cummins remained, meet- 
ing the local board of trustees Saturday 
evening and delivering an address on 
Sunday morning. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE AND 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAM PLANNERS MEET 

Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
Universalist General Convention, was in 
Boston Feb. 26 to attend the meeting of 
the General Convention finance commit- 
tee. Others present at the meeting were 
Charles B. Ladd, Boston, Leon Tebbetts, 
Waterville, Maine, and Chester A. Dunlap 
Framingham. 

At headquarters on the same day the 
committee planning the General Conven- 
tion program was in session. Those in 
attendance were Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Hartford, Conn., and Mrs. James Hender- 
son, Providence, R. I., Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Miss Ida M. Folsom, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone and Rev. Douglas Frazier 
of the headquarters staff, and Dean C. R. 
Skinner of Tufts College School of Religion. 


BROTHERHOOD SUNDAY 
IN LOWELL 


The service on Brotherhood Sunday at 
the Lowell, Mass., church, on March 2, 
was conducted by Herbert O. Lewis, 
chairman of the Laymen’s Council of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, Ralpn A. Johnson, chairman 
of the trustees, Percy B. Silk, district 
deputy grand master Lowell 12th Masonic 
District, and Campbell DeMaille, an at- 
torney. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
IN DANBURY 


Brotherhood Week was observed, as for 
several years past, by a service on Friday 
evening in the Jewish Center, where 
Universalist and Swedish Congregational 
ministers were the speakers. On Sunday 
morning, for the sixth consecutive year, 
Rabbi Jerome Malino shared the pulpit 
with Rev. Harry A. Hersey, D. D., pastor 
of the Universalist church. Each gave a 
brief address. Rabbi Malino spoke of the 
strong anti-Nazi reactions in the countries 
under German domination and of the oppo- 
sition of the people as a whole to anti- 
Semitism. Dr. Hersey spoke of things 
which have ‘‘gone with the wind’ and 
which are still ‘‘going,’’ and must go, 
among them anti-Semitism. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The motion picture, ‘‘Ferry Beach in 
Action,’ was shown during February at 
Wakefield before the Men’s Club, at East 
Boston before the Middlesex League of 
the Y. P. C. U., at the First Church in 
Worcester before the women and the 
church school board, at the Framingham 
church, and at Foxboro before the Inter- 
state Y. P. C. U. League and afterwards at 
the Doolittle Home. At the Home Mrs. 
D. W. Rice, a life member of the F. B. 
P. A., especially enjoyed it. Present were 
Mrs. Eben Prescott of Braintree and Mr. 
and Mrs. Minot Inman of Foxboro. The 
picture was also shown at Salem on March 
4 after a parish supper, and at Abington on 
March 6 at a supper of the Men’s Club. 

Bookings now include a showing after a 
parish supper at Norwich, Conn., March17, 
at a district laymen’s meeting at Palmer, 
Mass., March 20, at the Second Church in 
Springfield on March 21 and at the Lowell, 
Mass., church before the Y. P. C. U. on 
March 23. At the end of March Secretary 
Needham will make a circuit trip in Maine 
with the picture. Definite engagements at 
this writing include a meeting of the 
Couples Club of the Congress Square 
Church in Portland on March 31 and a 
student group at Orono on April 6. 

Mrs. Minot Inman has been appointed 
dean of the Family Fellowship Weeks 
program Aug. 2 to 16. Dean of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs this year will be 
Prof. Melvin Laatsch of the University of 
Vermont. Rev. Richard Bird, dean of the 
Young People’s Institute, is making good 


- progress in building up the curriculum and 
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activity features. There has been an ur- 
gent demand for earlier advertising of the 
institutes and the Association will endeavor 
to publish The Ferry Beacher earlier than 
has been the practice. But the burden 
falls upon the sponsoring organizations to. 
supply the institute facts by mid-April. 


LAYMEN’S COUNCIL PLANS 
MANY ACTIVITIES 


Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Mass., 
chairman of the Laymen’s Council of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire, presided at a meeting of the 
central committee at Universalist head- 
quarters Feb. 27 attended by Arthur Knox, 
vice-chairman, Elwood Litchfield, secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. F. Needham, field secre- 
tary, Norman Mason, John Brosnihan, 
Harry Phelps and Rev. Ernest T. Marble. 

Bylaws were formulated. When per- 
fected they will be submitted to affiliated 
clubs and a final draft submitted for rati- 
fication at the annual meeting in Worcester 
Oct. 21. 

Mr. Needham reported plans for a dis- 
trict meeting at Palmer, Mass., March 20 
and another at Salem, Mass., April 28. 
Visits were made at Wakefield and Abing- 
ton, Mass., and others are planned for the 
North Shore and Cape Cod. The first 
number of a quarterly bulletin just mailed 
out to ministers, men’s club presidents and 
leading laymen contains suggestions for 
speakers, the regional organization of the 
Council and an appeal for support of the 
Clara Barton Camp. 

The Council will sponsor a program fea- 
ture for laymen at the time of the State 
Convention in Gloucester May 15. Under 
its auspices the annual laymen’s conference 
will be held at Ferry Beach Aug. 2-3. The 
Council will co-operate with the program 
committee of the General Convention for 
arranging an event for laymen Saturday, 
Sept. 18, at Tufts College. 

Accepting the resignation of Willis V. 
Ames at Cambridge, the committee ap- 
pointed William S. MacGeachey of Palmer 
to fill the vacancy. The next meeting is 
scheduled for April 22. 


LAYMEN TO MEET 
AT PALMER, MASS. 


On March 20 laymen from Monson, 
Springfield, Hardwick, Southbridge, Charl- 
ton and Warren, Mass., and Stafford, 
Conn., will join the Men’s Club of the 
Palmer, Mass., church in a district rally. 
The Clara Barton Guild will serve supper. 
(50 cents.) Charles H. Line of Palmer will 
lead community singing with Ralph Ent- 
wistle of Monson at the piano. 

Co-operating in the planning of the pro- 
gram with William S. MacGeachey, gov- 
ernor of this district, R. F. Needham, field 
secretary of the Laymen’s Council, will 
exhibit the Ferry Beach motion picture. 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons will report on 
progress of the Forward Together Program 
and answer questions. Mr. MacGeachey 
will conduct a routine business session of 
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this district. Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, 
chairman of the Council, and other central 
committee members will attend. 


SERVICES AT ROCKY MOUNT 
TO BE BROADCAST 


In March, the services at Rocky Mount 
N. C., will be broadcast over radio station 
WEED. Weeknight services will be held 
during Holy Week on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Thursday 
night communion will be celebrated and 
new members received into the church. 

The service of dedication for Universalist 
women was held Ash Wednesday at 7.30 
p.m. The full vested choir participated. 

A bulletin of information concerning the 
church was recently sent out to over 100 
persons who have from time to time 
written for facts concerning the church 
and its program. Copies of this bulletin 
will be mailed free to any persons on re- 
quest. It is planned to issue it three or 
four times a year. 

The ladies of the church served a public 
turkey supper Feb. 20. 

A large number from the church will at- 
tend the midyear meeting of the North 
Carolina Convention at Outlaws Bridge 
March 15. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


On a 388-acre estate in New Hampshire 
(to be known as ‘‘World Fellowship Es- 
tates”) a unique World Government con- 
vention is to be held in 1941, calling to- 
gether leading men and women from all 
countries—to discuss ‘Ideals for World 
Government, of, for and by the People.”’ 

In its 22 years of world-wide service 
World Fellowship has successfully or- 
ganized several world conventions. Now 
the 388-acre New Hampshire estate (with 
six usable buildings) has been selected be- 
cause it can be purchased for only $5,000 
and can easily be developed to accommo- 
date (inexpensively) several hundreds of 
people in the summer of ’41—and to serve 
as a year-round center for writers, students, 
conferences and publications, stirring the 
whole world to practicable ideals for world 
government. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


All communications for the president or 
dean should be addressed to Lower Warner, 
N. H.; for the secretary to 2100 Federal 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN CONDUCT SERVICE 
IN ROCKLAND 


National Dedication Day for Univer- 
salist Women was observed in the Rock- 
land, Maine, church on Feb. 28. Mission 
Circle members had charge of and con- 
ducted the service of worship. Mrs. Ade- 
laide R. Lowe presided. 

The pulpit rostrum was attractively 
prepared for the occasion. In letters of 
gold on a white background the motto of 
the ceremony, “A Mighty Woman with a 


Torch,”’ was displayed above the altar. 
Candles were arranged in a row behind the 
pulpit. Wearing black robes, Mrs. Eva 
Pease, Mrs. Alice Jameson, Mrs. Irene 
Walker, Mrs. Maude Blodgett and Mrs. 
Freda Brackett and Miss Annie Frost and 
Miss Ellen Cochran took the parts assigned 
to them, each woman lighting a candle as 
she completed her reading. 

Miss Lottie McLaughlin sang. 

Flowers were given by the Blethen- 
Roberts family in memory of Mrs. Helena 
Blethen-Roberts. 


PLAN MERGER OF 
WOMEN’S SOCIETIES 


A survey committee which has been con- 
sidering the advisability of a merger of the 
women’s societies of the First Church of 
Worcester, Mass., rendered a formal report 
at a meeting of all the women of the parish 
on the evening of Feb. 20. The survey 
committee comprised Mrs. Lester M. 
Corey, Mrs. Philip H. DeLong, Mrs. 
Nathaniel B. Dunbar, Mrs. Allan B. 
Tucker and Mrs. Arthur J. Knight, each 
representing one of the societies. 

After a discussion and question period 
it was voted to appoint a committee to 
draw up a plan for presentation to each so- 
ciety. This planning committee will con- 
sist of the president and treasurer and one 
other member of each group. Mrs. 
Knight was named chairman, and Mrs. 
Tucker clerk. 

It is hoped to complete the union this 
spring, ready for action in the fall. 


NORWAY ACTIVITIES 


The every-member canvass launched at 
the annual parish meeting of the church 
in Norway, Maine, is meeting with suc- 
cess. 

The Ladies’ Circle sponsored the annual 
birthday supper. More than 250 attended. 

The Y. P. C. U. is doing good work and 
on Young People’s Sunday had charge of 
the morning service. A new junior union 
has been organized and meetings are held 
in the vestry Sunday at 1.30. 

The B. G. McIntire Men’s Club are 
planning to observe the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the club. Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie of Portland will bring greet- 
ings from the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. Walter Hawkins from Bridgton 
will be the speaker of the evening. The 
men’s clubs from the Elm Street Univer- 
salist Church in Auburn and the West 
Paris church will attend. Special guests 
will be Glenn McIntire of Brunswick, son 
of B. G. McIntire for whom the club was 
named, and the officers of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Laymen’s Fellowship. Dr. Oscar 
E. Hanscom, president of the club, will act 
as toastmaster. The committee in charge 
includes George L. Curtis, Maford Mann 
and Ernest W. Hutchins. 

The women of the South Paris church 
united with the women of this church in 
the service of dedication for Universalist 
women. Nearly 100 took part. 
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MISS BEULAH S. CONE 
SPEAKS ON CHINA 


On Jan. 11, the meeting on China was 
held in the home in Saugus of Miss Beulah 
S. Cone, who entertained the Mission 
Circle of the East Boston, Mass., church 
at a Chinese dinner of many courses. Miss 
Cone has traveled in China. She spoke to 
the group on the customs of the country 
and illustrated her talk with photographs, 
picture post cards and objects of art. 

A rainbow fair was held on Jan. 23, 
Features were an illustrated lecture, an 
afternoon whist party and a minstrel show. 

The women of the parish are working on 
an autograph quilt of his first church for 
their pastor, Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, 
who has been called to Machias, Maine. 
He delivered his last sermon in East 
Boston on March 2. 


MARLBORO CELEBRATES 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 

The First Universalist Church of Marl- 
boro, Mass., celebrated 75 years of service 
in the present church building Sunday 
morning, Feb. 23. The present church 
was built under the leadership of the well- 
known Universalist minister and journalist, 
Sylvanus Cobb, in 1866, after a long period 
of difficult years for Marlboro Universalists. 

At the anniversary service Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was the speaker. Fol- 
lowing the church service those present 
adjourned to the parish hall, where a buffet 
luncheon was served. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


April 18 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


THREE PARTS OF GALL 

(Continued from page 218) 
mitted to the “Jeader’’ principle—Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin. 

The chief principle underlying the ac- 
tions of these leaders is that principles are 
dangerous. Their law is that of the jungle. 
The connecting tie between them is gall, 
the larger honor among thieves. Hach 
addresses non-members of the aggressor 
fraternity in the language of a learned gun- 
man. If two or more non-aggressors 
threaten to aid each other against one of 
the marauders, all of them join in applying 
pressure. Russia cold-shoulders Bulgaria 
and prods Turkey. Japan harries French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. 
Italy looks darkly at Yugoslavia for what- 
ever effect that may have. Germany holds 
a club over Greece. 

The language of these Axis Powers ceases 
to have any meaning except as threat. 
Russia with a straight face could assert 
that tiny Finland aimed to overrun the 
country. Germany could charge Czecho- 
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slovakia with aggression. Italy could ac- 
cuse Greece. Japan can accuse the United 
States. Every action of the Axis Powers 
falls into the stock-in-trade category of the 
bandit who lives by his wits from day to 
day.— New York Times. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 232) 

threaten the life of civilization itself and 
the annihilation of Christianity. Such 
sacrifices are a tribute to the nobility of 
human nature, but at the same time a sad 
reflection on the individualistic interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which has failed to 
give the world a high social ideal.’’ 

Mr. Douds states that there are five 
major institutionalized enemies of the 
Kingdom of God: materialism, nationalism, 
imperialism, militarism and capitalism. 
The establishment of God’s kingdom de- 
pends upon the decisive defeat of these 
enemies. 

‘Would it be any wonder if a thoughtful 
man, realizing the might and power of 
these enemies of the Kingdom, their domi- 
nance over men and nations, should exclaim 
like Elisha’s servant, ‘Alas, master, what 
shall we do?’ And it is indeed with trepi- 
dation that one can make the reply, ‘Fear 
not; for they that are for us are more than 
they that are against us.’ 

“God is on our side; it is there that we 
have the greatest possible assurance of the 
coming of the Kingdom—provided we 
make sure that we are on His side. Right 
is on our side, provided we are on the right 
side.” 

“The tents have been struck and the 
caravan of humanity once more is on the 
march. Things will be different from this 
time forward. Mighty changes are im- 
pending in the structure of society and the 
life of nations. Whether men will behold 
the true pole star and have the larger vision 
or will make the Great Refusal and miss the 
Kingdom, may depend upon the attitude 
and action of this generation.” 

“Thy Kingdom Come—Why Not Now’’ 
is a book that puts forth no blueprint of 
the new society, but a book that points the 
way in no uncertain terms, the way we 
must travel as Christians, if we are to come 
into our own. 


Carleton M. Fisher. 


Religion Intellectually Respectable 


What We Mean by Religion. By Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. (Harper. $1.75.) 


This book by the dean of Harvard 
Divinity School records five lectures on 
Religion, Faith, Prayer, Morals, God, in 
171 pages, as delivered to the students 
(and the public) at Florida Southern Col- 
lege, in March of 1940. Possibly, with 
sharply critical, skeptical students in 
mind, who might react negatively to ar- 
dent persuasion, and refuse to be con- 
vinced, Dean Sperry decided on thought- 
fully ‘“‘wandering around the foot of a 
mountain” to “sketch—from different 
angles.’ The result is a frank, reasoned. 


approach to ideas and meanings of these 
words of religion. The emphasis is in- 
tellectual. Doubts and disbeliefs are there 
as well as affirmations, no doubt in the 
hope that after viewing considerable evi- 
dence, the skeptical students (not the 
convinced) would decide that religion, 
after all, was intellectually respectable, and 
make the bolder choice. The presentation 
is simple, yet-for minds ready to compare 
viewpoints and sift ideas. Supplement 
this book with ‘Religious Perplexities,’’ by 
L. P. Jacks, and one might have an ex- 
cellent brief reading course for college men 
and women. 


Cela kel be 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews gave an illus- 
trated talk on the Bulgarian people at the 
meeting of the History Club at the Medford 
high school on Monday, Feb. 17. 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews addressed a 
gathering of Rotarians, Kiwanians and 
Lions at Arlington, Mass., Wednesday 
noon, Feb. 19, on the world situation. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem is engaged in a 
program evaluation study for the Milwau- 
kee Y. M. C. A. He is serving on the 
publicity staff of the Milwaukee Goodwill 
Industries. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., addressed the 
Optimist Club of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church March 3, upon 
‘Washington Irving and the Knicker- 
bocker School.” 


Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., was the preacher Sunday, March 2, 
at the evening session of the Church of the 
Two Worlds, Hotel Continental, Washing- 
ton—a spiritualist group. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., addressed 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance, All Souls 
Church, Washington, Feb.28. Dr. Brooks 
was recently elected president of the Inter- 
Church Club of the District of Columbia, 
which represents twenty Protestant de- 
nominations. 


Rey. R.S. Kellerman’s youngest brother 
reached his 80th birthday on Feb. 14. 
He has three brothers and one sister, all in 
their eighties. The oldest is 89. They 
live one each in Kansas, Missouri and In- 
diana, and two in Ohio. They wee all 
born in Ohio. 


Obituary 


MRS. ISRAEL P. QUIMBY 


Mrs. I. P. Quimby died Feb. 22, in Malden, Mass., 
where she had resided for 50 years, after a year’s ill- 
ness. 

Etta Estelle Brown was born in North Parsonsfield, 
Maine, the daughter of Simon and Sarah Brown. 
She graduated from North Parsonsfield Seminary and 
was married in her native town to Rev. I. P. Quimby, 
a Universalist minister, who died in 1925. Mr. 
Quimby held pastorates in Bath, Maine, and South 
Boston, Orange and Charlton, Mass. 

Mrs. Quimby was a prominent clubwoman and an 
ardent suffragist. For many years she was president 
of the Malden League for Women Voters, and was a 
member of the Women’s Civic League and the 
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Women’s Republican Club. She was president of the 
Daughters of Maine Club, Somerville, and a charter 
member of the President’s Club, composed of past 
presidents of clubs in the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Surviving are a son and three daughters, J. Ernest 
and Miss S. Bessie Quimby of Malden, Mrs. Annette 
Lathrop of North Parsonsfield, and Mrs. Wesley W. 
Binford of Brighton. 

Funeral services were held at her home Feb. 25, 
Rey. Douglas Frazier, pastor of the Malden church, 
officiating. Burial was in the family lot in Forest 
Dale Cemetery. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. PARKER 


Margret Allman Parker, 80, wife of William E. 
Parker, died suddenly Feb. 7 in Marion, Mass. 

Mrs. Parker was a native of Glasscop, England. 
She and Mr. Parker were married June 16, 1894. 

Mrs. Parker was a loyal member of the Universalist 
church in Marion. She also was a member of the 
Sewing Circle, and held an office in the V. F. W. 
Auxiliary. 

She is survived, besides her husband, by a son, All- 
man, of Marion; a daughter, Mrs. Hugh Kennedy of 
Providence; a brother, Henry Allman, of Montreal; 
two grandchildren, June H. and John E. Parker, of 
Marion. 

Funeral services were conducted Feb. 10 at her 
home, Rev. H. L. Thornton officiating. The Women’s 
Auxiliary of the V. F. W. also took part. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted one-year license to Milner Dunn. 

Granted three-year lay license to Edgar Eldridge. 

Accepted transfer of George M. Lapoint from 
Pennsylvania. 

Transferred Edgar R. Walker to New York State. 

Transferred O. Herbert McKenney to Maine. 

Noted acceptance of Carl G. Horst by Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Gordon C. Reardon from 
New York and Conard B. Rheiner from Pennsylvania. 

Withdrew fellowship from J. M. Pilcher under the 
provision of Article IV, Section 1, of the Laws of 
Fellowship. % 

Recommended to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for reciprocal fellowship Lyman Isaac Achen- 
bach, Raymond John Baughan, Jr., Roger D. Bos- 
worth, Ralph P. Boyd, James Stewart Diem, Wallace 
Grant Fiske, Hal T. Kearns, George M. Lapoint, 
Anders Steen Lunde and Raymond Mathewson Scott. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
Nay. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nowy 

April 13. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Apri 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Nets 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 


Choiré GOWN Ss 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
Catalog and 
State your 


Rev. H. Elmer 


pleasingly low prices. 
samples on request. 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Subscribe NOW ! 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
ght and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK., President. 


The Book 


How Green Was My Valley 


by Richard Llewellyn 
Is Now Selling at $1.39 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 centsa copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for 


Easter 


Collects 
10 
DIMES 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Umiversalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 
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Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., 5.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


“Daddy,” said Johnny one day when he 
came in from play, “did God ever make 
anybody with one blue eye and one black?” 

“J’ve never heard of anyone like that,”’ 
replied his father. 

“Well, then,” said his son, with a note of 
pride in his tone, “ust you take a look at 
Tommy Jones next time he goes by, and see 
what I can do!’”"—Methodist Recorder. 

* * 

“How is it,’ said one dog owner to 
another, “that your dog knows all sorts of 
smart tricks, while I find it impossible to 
teach my dog anything?” 

“Well, you see,” said the other dog 
owner, ‘“‘you’ve got to know more than the 
dog, to start with.’’—Advance. 

* cs 

The class was studying magnetism. 
“Robert,” asked the professor, “how many 
natural magnets are there?”’ 

“Two, sir,’ was the surprising answer. 

“And will you please name them?” 

“Blondes and _ brunettes,  sir.’”’—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

“Quick, doctor, do something! I was 
playing a harmonica and I’ve swallowed 
it!” 

“Calm yourself, young fellow, and be 
thankful that you were not playing the 
piano.” —Exchange. 

* K 

Fred: ‘‘Have you ever loved before? 

Marilyn: ‘No, dear, I have often ad- 
mired men for their strength, courage, 
good looks, or intelligence, but with you, 
Freddie, it is all love—nothing else.”’— 
Christian Observer. 

* * 

Porter (to doubtful and doubting old 
lady who was entering first-class compart- 
ment: “‘Are you first-class, ma’am?”’ 

Aged Lady: “‘Yes, thank you! How are 
you?”’— Honolulu Advertiser. 

* * 

Former President Taft said, in a speech: 
“Some men are graduated from college 
cum laude, some are graduated summa cum 
laude, and some are graduated mirabile 
dictu.”’—The Silver Cross. 

* * 

Visitor (from city): “I suppose you hatch 
all these chickens yourself.”’ 

Farmer: “No, we have hens to attend 
to that.”—E xchange. 
* * 

“What a world! To be a valedictorian 
and then get a job working for a fellow 
who dropped out in the eighth grade.”— 
Religious Telescope. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘Say, who laid out this city 
anyhow?” 

Native: ‘Nobody, it ain’t quite dead 
yet.” —Exchange. 

* * 

“She had a head like a doorknob.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Any man could turn it.’’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


cA New Edition of the 


Universalist Parish 
Record Book..... 


at the reduced price of $3 .00 


In the record book of the old parish church of St. Lawrence at 
Alton, England, there appears the name of one John Murray born 
December 10, 1741, and baptized by the rector of the church. That 
simple entry is today important though it seemed but one more unim- 
portant routine matter when inscribed. Because the Alton church 
and its faithful rectors keep accurate parish records, Universalists of 
America have today knowledge of the time and place of birth and the 
early home of the founder of their church. 

Parish records are important, as every minister knows. In spite 
of the fact that the states and communities of our land keep vital 
statistics, there is still a real need for keeping accurate parish records. 
A copy of a birth record is by no means always available from the 
city hall of one’s place of birth. Records of municipalities get lost. 
Mistakes are made. If the individual needing such information can 
turn to his parish or the parish of his childhood and there find accurate 
information, he is often saved great inconvenience. Certified copies 
of church baptismal certificates constitute legal evidence. When 
churches celebrate centennials or seek to have their histories written 
up, the parish record book is invaluable. There are inscribed the 


names of the former pastors and the eminent laymen. There are noted 
the outstanding events of parish history. 

Because of the great importance of good parish records, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House presents this new edition of its Parish 
Records in response to the requests of many of our people-—From the 
Introduction to Parish Records. 


300 pages—9 x 12—Bound in Black Cloth, Gold Stamped 


Order Now 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - “ Boston, Mass. 


